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Ladies’ and Misses’ House Dresses, 
Figs. 1--5. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Intso Portin Dress. The 
skirt is trimmed with two pleated strips of dark | 
gray poplin. ‘The trimming for the over-skirt | 
and waist consists of folds and ruffles of the ma- | 
terial and gray silk fringe. Pleated Swiss mus 
lin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Ginn From 4 To 6 YEARS 
otp. ‘The skirt and sleeveless jacket ave of 
black velvet, and the over-skirt and waist of 
gray vigogne. Collar and cuffs of linen. 

Fig. 3. —Dress For Girt From It To 16 
Years orp. The trimming for this dress of 
violet serge consists of folds of the material and 
revers of violet velvet. Swiss muslin chemisette, 
and linen collar and under-sleeves. 

Fig. $.—tiros Grain AND CASHMERE DREss. 
The skirt of fawn-colored gros grain is trimmed 
with folds and a side-pleated flounce of the ma- 
terial. ‘The polonaise of fawn-colored cashmere 
is trimmed with dark brown velvet. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Iris Porris 
Dress. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1875, by Harper 


Fig. 2.—Dress For GIRL 
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Fig. 5. — Brack Pourtr pe Sor Dress. 
This dress is trimmed with ruffles, puffs, folds, 
and a sash of the material, and with passemen- 
terie buttons. Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 





WOOD CARVING. 
MMINVUE art of carving in wood is one which ladies 
ean readily practice, being of a cleanly na- 
ture, and requiring no hard labor, How many 
beautiful articles for home decoration can be pro- 
duced by the few tools called for in this work we 
need not here tell. 

Carvings may be of two kinds—either in what 
is called low relief. being rather flat or only 
slightly raised, or high relief. when the figures 
are made to stand out more boldly from the back- 
ground. Lven the pretty fret cuttings, or Sor- 
rento-work, done with the saw, may be rendered 
still more effective by the use of the carver’s 
gouge and chisel. ‘Lhe tools needed for wood 


carving are very few—a mallet, one or two chis- 


els (one of them known as a V chisel, from the 








shape of its sharp-pointed blade), several gouges 


Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington 


of different sizes, files, and a grounding punch | 


for roughening the background. 

To begin a design in low relief we should se 
lect a piece of proper size, say, an inch thick, 
always letting the design be placed across the 
wood. Now mark out the design. and have two 
copies, one of which should be shaded like any 
other well-finished drawing. ‘The outline design 
may either be drawn directly upon the wood it- 
self, or else the paper may be pasted upon the 
wood. This is all the preparation required, and 
the wood being then properly secured, so as not 
to slip during the process, we are ready to begin. 

Now fake a medium-sized gouge, and with the 
aid of the mallet cut around the outline of the 


prominent figures, and afterward remove the in- | 


termediate groundwork with the chisel. By us 
ing the different sizes of chisels the corners and 
spaces can all be taken out without any difficulty, 
and if the figures do not stand out enough, the 
cuts can be deepened by a second application of 
tlle gouge. We thus obtain the outline figures, 
and they must next be rounded into shape. With 













SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


the other complete drawing before us, we follow 
the Ipshts and shadows, using the gouges with 
care, and where deep sharp lines are wanted, 
such as in the veins of leaves, the V chisel will 
be very useful. The file will assist wonderfully 
in rounding the edges, and small rasps will serve 
for roughening certain parts ; sand-paper will also 
be needed where smoothness is desired ; and, last 
of all, the background may be rendered uniform 
by the use of the grounding punch. 
Designs in high relief are of course much more 
difficult, and call for a somewhat different treat 
ment. A much thicker block will be required, 
and it will be best to draw the outlines on the 
top edge, looking down, on the side edge, and 
also on the flat upper side. Begin by cutting on 
the flat surface as before, and the drawing on 
the top edge will indicate the depth and varia- 
tions in the details. In beginning to carve, take 
the gouge or chisel in the /ef/? hand while cutting 
the outline, afterward dropping the mallet, which 
was in the right hand, and taking the tool in- 
stead while removing the superfluous wood and 
completing the details. We should always take 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
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care not to cut with the grain of the wood, as it 
is very apt to split off. 


For those who desire to learn this art as a source | 


of future income, we should advise the taking of 
one or two lessons from a practical carver. After 
that, practice alone will be needed to enable any 
person of taste to achieve wonders in the art, 
and well-executed carvings always command high 
prices, 





MOTHER. 


Wuen she undid her hair at night, 
About the time for lying down, 
She came and knelt. I was so small 

There in my bed, her curls did fall 
All over me, light gold and brown. 


I fell asleep amid her prayers. 

Her fair young face (far off it seems), 
Her girlish voice, her kisses sweet, 
The patter of her busy feet, 

Passed with me into charming dreams, 


And when I woke at merry morn, 
Through her gold hair I saw the sun 

Flame strong, shine glad, and glorify 

The great good world. Oh, never can I 
Forget her words—‘ My darling one!” 


Ah! checkered years since then have crept 
Past her and me, and we have known 
Some sorrow and much tempered joy. 
Far into manhood stands her boy, 
And her gold hair snow-white is blown. 


The world has changed by slow degrees, 
And as old days recede, alas! 

So much of trouble have the new, 

Those rare far joys grow dim, seen through 
Sad times as through a darkened glass. 


sut just this morning when I woke 
Ilow lovingly my lips were kissed! 

Tlow chaste and clear the sunlight shone 

On mother’s hair, like gold-dust sown 
Athwart thin clouds of silver mist! 
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€7 We would call the attention of 
uur readers to the new and powerful 
llustrated Serial Story, 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 
xy the popular writer, Miss M. E. 
}RADDON, author of “ Lost for Love,” 
‘te., which is commenced in the present 
Number of the Bazar. 


VEEKLY for February 13 was issued gra- 
uitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing sketches of 
schools in Senegal, and other engrav- 
further installment of “THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS,” etc. 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
ssued gratuitously with the Number of 
{LARPER’S WEEKLY for February 20. 
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SOME REMEDY. 
"FNHE first great prescription for all our 
woes, our kitchen woes, is nothing else 
han reasonableness. A simple remedy, 
ind, like most simple remedies, apt to be 
verlooked in favor of some more sounding 
iffair, as the leper tlouted the waters of the 
ittle river Jordan close at hand. 

Perhaps, though, it is not so easy as it 
ooks to be always reasonable, to call for no 
nore than the exact right, no more than the 
stiength ean easily meet, or than the hand 
an willingly do.” It needs a good deal of 
‘easonableness to remember, whatever may 
be our pressing demands of the moment, 
that if Bridget rose at half past five in the 
morning, or earlier, and has been about the 
house all day since then, that is enough, and 
her evenings should be entirely her own, 
to sit down and rest and idle if she will, or 
to go out and make merry if she prefer. It 
requires a good deal of reasonableness to 
remember that on the heavy days of wash- 
ing and ironing and house-cleaning all other 
work should be lightened, and Bridget nev- 
er called upon for the little odd jobs and er- 
rands that arise; to remember that the one 
who prepares the meal and waits to clear 
it away is justly vexed with those who 
spoil it by their delay, and keep her by so 
much longer in the suds: to remember that 





work given out not all at once, but added 
bit by bit, is absolute discouragement to 
its proper performance ; to remember that 
Bridget needs her friends about her as much 
us we do ours; that fatigue tries her nerves 
us it does ours, so that it is not necessary, 
for fear of our own dignity, to take no- 
tice of every impatient word she chances to 
ejaculate; to remember that the interests 
of the house are in reality all ours and not 
hers, and that it would be almost miracu- 
lous if she attended to them as we would 
do ourselves —it requires, we say, a good 
deal of reasonableness to remember all this, 
and the thousand and one other things that 
should be taken up and weighed and acted 
on calmly, as they occur from hour to hour 
in the crowded and worrisome wont of do- 
mestic life with insufficient means, time, 
and assistance. 

And, after all, reasonableness can only re- 
solve itself into patience—a sort of divine 
patience, which waits and allows and helps, 
and sees the good intention and the future 
possible perfection in the present failure ; 
sees the blooming apple-tree in the little 
brown seed, and is sometimes as necessary 
to Bridget as to her mistress. 

For Bridget must remember, in her turn, 
that circumstances oblige her mistress to 
tax her industry and good-will in ways she 
might not personally wish to do; that it 
would be too much to expect her mistress 
to be so strong-minded as to do very differ- 
ently from her friends and neighbors in the 
inatter of house-work, and so go against the 
current of society; that it is natural her 
mistress Should wish to create or maintain 
a good opinion of herself as a housekeeper in 


her husband’s mind, and make his home as } 


desirable as neatness and order and a satis- 
factory table can make it; that it is her mis- 
tress, as much as she herself, who is held re- 
sponsible for the appearance of things as a 
nice and well-bred woman or a sloven, and 
that the care of superintendence, of watch- 
ful nights with children, of frequently poor 
health, of necessary planning to make a lit- 
tle go far, of enduring the not impossible 
whims and criticisms of the one set over her- 
self, are all calculated to produce irritability 
and make a person hard to please. 

Another great requisition for peace be- 
tween parlor and kitchen is a good acquaint- 
ance on the part of the mistress with the 
best way of doing the work. We do not at 
all mean that it is essential she should know 
the trivial details of every separate portion 
of it, but she should, like Lady Farrrax, the 
mother of MARY SOMERVILLE, be able to tell 
her cook what it is that is amiss, a knowl- 
edge that can be reached without standing 
over the fire with a toasting fork; and if 
she have not a mind equal to the task of mas- 
tering the philosophy of the thing (for that 
philosophy is all-sufficient in itself, and ca- 
pable of evolving perfect order out of igno- 
rance and chaos), then she should make the 
details her own. As things are, and so long 
as it is thought unessential by the directors 
of affairs that servants before taking a situ- 
ation should have received their education 
for work in a training school—a training 
school the germ of which already exists 
feebly in London and New York—it is often 
only practical knowledge that enables one 
to tell what it is that is amiss. A woman 
does not need to know how to make bread 
in order to know that the bread is bad; but 
she does need to know how to make it, if 
she has a raw and untrained cook, in order 
to get good bread finally made without nag- 
ging her cook past endurance. Yet certain- 
ly a proper method of thought applied to 
the study of housekeeping as a science and 
not a drudgery, which must easily lead to 
the deductions and applications necessary 
for daily life, would often be found sufti- 
cient for comfort, and perhaps a wider and 
surer comfort, through its wise and kindly 
ordering, than could be procured by mere 
personal familiarity with any number of 
rules and recipes of cooking. 

But probably so long as any sort of help 
in the kitchen is eagerly snatched up, under 
the idea that what is not known can be 
taught, and without requiring letters of rec- 
ommendation or description from the pre- 
vious employer, there will always be trou- 
ble there. There are really, then, but two 
resources left to us after reasonableness and 
patience have become exhausted, since it 
is, when all is said, rather preposterous to 
expect ladies and scholars and women of 
wealth to educate themselves as kitchen 
girls. 

The first of these resources, Utopian as 
it may sound, is a training school for serv- 
ants. We do not mean exactly such train- 
ing schools as already exist, where ladies go 
with their coquettish aprons and pencils 
and note-books, and learn about the per- 
centages of nitrates, carbonates, and phos- 
phates in different preparations of food, and 
of which we lately saw mention made un- 
der the old idea that man is nothing but an 
appetite, and woman nothing but a caterer 
to it, that they “attord the means of making 
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some men supremely happy in the future.” 
Those are doubtless very good and desirable 
as far as they go, doing most excellent work 
in the community; but we mean a training 
school for servants simply and exclusively, 
where they shall be taught not cookery 
alone, but laundry -work, chamber - work, 
neatness, precision, frugality, and every oth- 
er duty pertaining to their part in the house- 
hold. This is an institution that could be 
founded in our principal distmbuting cen- 
tres as easily as the present intelligence of- 
fices, and could wisely replace them. Ev- 
ery housekeeper receiving a servant from it 
would tind it to her advantage to pay some 
supporting tax to it, which would be a very 
great economy in the end; and if that were 
not enough to keep the school in good es- 
tate, every servant getting her profession 
there would be able to pay a required price 
by small installments from her subsequent 
wages; and it could, moreover, be rendered 
largely self-supporting, so as to reduce the 
tax both for servant and mistress to a min- 
imum, by being made the attachment of 
some hotel or eating-house, the first object, 
however, being always kept in view. A few 
such training schools established by compe- 
tent persons in our towns and cities could 
send forth yearly a large number of serv- 
ants perfectly trained to their duties, and 
could do as much missionary work in the 
household as is done in heathendom, For 
not only would such simple consequences 
ensue as the raising of the wages of the 
competent servants, and the lowering of the 
Wages of the incompetent, and the leaven 
of the example of these filling the breasts 
of those with ambition, but time would be 
set free for better work, health would be 
every Where improved, and much exercise 
of mutual temper and unkindness be forey- 
er abolished between the mistress and her 
maid. It is a work that in regard to its 
great usefulness might be undertaken by 
some who could attend to it con amore, and 
it would not be found a much more difticult 
task than the successful establishment of 
the little Holly-tree Inns has been—places 
that have done such uncounted good in 
furnishing healthy refreshment to working 
people at cost price. 

No other course that has yet been sng- 
gested or resorted to will ever prove so efti- 
cient in procuring the welfare of servants, 
to say nothing of employers, as this single 
one of teaching them their profession thor- 
oughly, and providing them with a certifi- 
cate to that effect. The servants nay meet 
in servants’ leagues, as they have done in 
Glasgow and elsewhere, and pass resolves 
against the wearing of the cap as a badge 
of service; it will do them small good; 
fresh ones, in this great sad world of want, 
being always ready to supply the places of 
the recalcitrant, and glad enough to wear 
the badge. And their employers may meet 
in such societies as the Domestic Servants’ 
Benevolent Institution, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, in London, as they have 
done for nearly thirty years, with noble 
dukes and earls present, and the Queen her- 
self for patroness, counting their gains at 
nearly £20,000, whose income is spent in 
the aid of less than a hundred and fifty pen- 
sioners. But it is only a drop in the buck- 
et; and though well enough in its way, as 
are those societies insuring provision for 
servants when out of employment, yet it is 
singularly insufticient to make any broad or 
general improvement. The training school 
will be more effective in fine results than 
any league of servants or benevolence of 
employers. Be good, and you will be hap- 
py, is a maxim that meets many cases; but 
mistresses and servants need to interpolate 
a few words for their own use: Be good, 


and know your business, and you will be | 


happy. 

The other resource for our trouble is the 
employment of a different class of persons 
from those that, ignorant and unused to our 
comforts and retinements, seek us from for- 
eign shores—the employment of a class of 
persons whom we can find all about us, on 
our right hand and on our left, if we could 
only allure them into our service; who, if 
not enjoying our luxuries, at least appre- 
ciate their purposes and comprehend the 
need of our refinements; who sympathize 
with us religiously and as a people; who 
have many of the same motives and no- 
tions and wants as ourselves; who could 
be infinitely more agreeable members of our 
families than those now in place there; and 
who are the sisters and daughters of our 
neighbors, poorer than we in money, and 
unable to have in their own homes all that 
they need or desire. Could such an intelli- 
gent and teachable class of service as that 
be procured, girls educated at our graded 
schools up to a given point, and so bringing 
quickened intellects to their tasks, and ca- 
pable by their kindred intuitions of under- 
standing our wishes and the reasons for our 
wishes, then the problem of the kitchen 
would be tolerably near solution, or would 
be no problem at all. It seems to us that 
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| of them. 


the procuring of this class of service is not 
by any means an impossibility, and that 
since the present incumbents have paved 
the way, by their acquisition of the spirit 
of equality, for the free enjoyment of their 
own democratic feeling, it is only necessary 
to show our neighbors that their new homes 
could be pleasant and their duties not too 
severe, and honorably esteemed withal, in 
order to bring their help into our Macedo- 
nas, 





POORTITH CAULD. 


HERE is an old line, familiar to most 

of us, “The poor ye have always with 
you,” the force of which we seldom realize 
so much as in these bitter days when the 
sun runs so low and his beams are so nig- 
gardly. Nor are we ever likely to realize it 
more than during the present season, when 
employment is so difficult to obtain, and the 
despair that does not lie down in its garret 
to starve comes importuning at our door. 

It is true that as a measure of political 
economy it may be the most unwise thing 
to be done when charity is bestowed, espe- 
cially at the door, and that as workers to- 
ward the ultimate perfection and blessed- 
ness of the human race it is our duty to de- 
mand for all our money the equivalent of 
work which shali not destroy self-respect on 
the part of the supplicant, to frown down 
all soup-kitchens, to turn the beggar from 
the door, and to bestow no alms whatever. 
But then we think that for our part we are 
at perfect liberty to leave that for the polit- 
ical economists and Gradgrinds to do them- 
selves, and that when a little shivering form 
stands in the porch some freezing day, with 
a blue and pinched face and trembling lips, 
and asks for a bit of bread, we shall give 
her the bread whether we are at liberty or 
not! 

We know there are many worthy women 
who utterly disapprove of giving at the 
door, and have good arguments as to the 
encouragement it affords to impostors and 
the lazy with which to fortify their posi- 
tion, and who hold that there is sufficient 
opportunity of appiying to regular relief 
societies that investigate and bestow all 
that it is proper should be given. But even 
if such a winter of want were not an excuse 
for varying the practice, we think any one 
must at all times feel very strangely to go 
in to a sumptuous dinner just after having 
refused a crust to the little wistful beggar; 
and certainly we had better be the victims 
of possible imposture than the instruments 
of possible cruelty. 

Many of those who oceupy our luxurious 
homes have but little conception of what 
poverty is. The French princess who, when 
she heard during a famine that the people 
had no bread, wondered if they could not 
eat cake, is only an exaggerated representa- 
tive of inany of our women who have never 
entered the houses of the poor, and know 
nothing at all of the way the world treats 
them. If these ladies who have only “lived 
in the roses and lain in the lilies of life,” 
whose hearts are full of kindness, yet who 
are ignorant of what real deprivation means, 
should leave their fortunate fastnesses and 
go down into the purlieus of poverty, pene- 
trate reeking cellars, climb rickety stairs, 
see the parched fever patient burning out 
his delirium alone; see the consumptive on 
his straw, exposed to the draughts of leaky 
roof and broken window, without nourish- 
ment or dainty; see the hearty children 
hungry still on the daily division of a single 
loat; see hopeless girls, wrapped in shawls 
and without fire, sewing for life, as if they 
saw the monsters that stalked behind them; 
see mothers aching for their children, and 
fathers empty-handed and cursing their 
fate ; see all the horrid, piercing sights of 
want—of want whose neighbor on the one 
hand is death, and on the other is crime— 
then, we think, their hearts would be sore 
among their treasures unless they could do 
something to relieve a little share of the 
trouble with which every great city is cata- 
combed. 

There are many of our wealthy women, 
we say, who, though they have heard of 
poverty, are so unacquainted with its actu- 
al resemblance as to be able to form no idea 
of the real state of things. But, on the oth- 
er hand, we are aware that there are just as 
many more who make it their business to 
be informed of all this dark and sad under- 
life, and who spend a good part of their 
days in giving and devising, and assua- 
ging the pain there still must be in spite 
Indeed, we know of lovely ladies 
who, in simple garb, spend, some, certain 
mornings of every week, and some, certain 
hours of every day, in alleviating all the 
suftering that they can reach, and who then, 
going home, put on their silken garments 
and tread their velvet floors, and give no 
intimation of the sights they have seen to 
sadden their guests, unless the assistance 
of those guests is needed. 

To all other women of wealth, during this 
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season, when in the arms of their own com- 
forts they know how strongly tire and furs 
and hearty food are needed by themselves, 
we commend so lovely an example, not only 
being sure that they will tind their recom- 
pense in the act, but in remembrance of 
the assurance also that “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
Me!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING STYLES. 

N the attractive display of colors shown in 

importers’ sample-books—of which there are 
many volumes marked ** Spring, 1875” —two 
shades of each color are invariably placed to- 
gether, by way of indicating that shaded costumes 
will be worn again; and these shades are no 
longer extreme tints, but are of kindred hues 
graded—as the French say, camaieu. The 
spring stock of Lyons silks will consist of failles 
of medium reps, and of darker colors than were 
ever before worn in April and May. ‘There are 
no more high colors and no more mixed ones, 
but many natural quiet hues that will please the 
most fastidious tastes. Brown and gray shades 
make up two-thirds of the importations. Beige 
shades, that are natural soft browns, predominate, 
and range from the deepest noisette up to cream 
and flesh tints. ‘The grays are clear and deep, 
with occasional blue tones. Deep green, blue, 
violet, and plum-color are so dark as to be al- 
most black. 

French manufacturers are still happy in no- 
menclature, and have given expressive names to 
new shades: for instance, chinchilla gray is the 
lightest shade of the fur of that name ; argent is 
the clear silver gray so dear to our grandmothers ; 
Oxford is a blue-gray like that of the English 
linens worn last summer ; a stylish hue is a deep 
stone gray, ycleped Sphinx ; 
color) is the suggestive name of a murky gray- 
ish hue; Suédoise is a cold gray with untold 
depths of blue; French gray is soft dove-color ; 
Russian gray is like old-fashioned ashes-of-roses ; 
and to complete the gray list are two nondescript 
hues called Ashantee and Coomassie. 

The handsomest and freshest brown shades 
are clear, rich, and deep, without any reddish 

3ismarck tints, or the greenish olive and bronze 

hues lately worn. Seal brown and nut brown 
predominate. The darkest natural beige brown 
is called Concha, and a similar shade is ‘Trabu- 
Tunisienne is a lovely clear brown, and 
is brier brown. Penelope, Cep, and Noe 
are capricious names for equally capricious tints. 
Véronique is the name given dark greens whose 
color is almost invisible. Hydre is drab of beau- 
tiful bluish shades. Jujube is the color of the 
dark red paste of thatname, Cratere is reddish- 
brown. Capre is dark rich green. Acier 
steel-color. 

Light shades for evening dresses 2 amande, 
or almond-color ; cream-color tha’ |= unbleached 
white; Italie, a clear straw-color ; a soft pink 
that the French call sourire (a smile); and my- 
osotis, which is forget-me-not blue. Many ar- 
gent or pale silver shades are also shown. 

New black silks are of what merchants call 
‘* finer makes,” meaning smaller reps instead of 
the heavy cords lately worn. They have also 
more lustre than they have had for years, and 
are of coal black hue instead of that blue-black 
once in vogue. 
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FANCY SILKS. 
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Among fancy silks, plaids, quadrillé or 
silks, and stripes are again imported. 
plaids are broken and irregular, and are 
a very dark color with white, or else various 
beige shades. ‘Thus navy blue and white uneven 
plaids are shown, to form parts of suits with solid 
blue sleeves and skirts. ‘There also dark 
prune with white, Russian green and white, wood- 
colors and white. Other plaids contain three 
colors, such as blue, brown, and white, or écru, 
white, and brown. The quadrillé silks begin 
with the smallest pin-head checks and extend up 


is 


to inch blocks; they are most largely imported 
in black and white, but the colors noted for 


Blocks of 
with butf are shown for children 


plaids are repeated in checks also. 
blue alternating 

and misses. 
Persian colorings are the novelties offered in 
striped silks. These designs are similar to those 
of limousine, the stylish striped wool fabric worn 
this winter; thus the ground is brown or gray, 
with stripes of \-o shades of the self-color, and 
also lines of blue, green, ponceau, or violet ; some- 
times only one contrasting color is added, and 
sometimes more. These medley stripes must 
be quaint to be pretty oth in color and weav- 
ing; very odd and stylish combinations are white 
and black stripes wit: “lac and violet woven 
across them in rays or jashes, or else length- 
deep cardinal red, blue, or 


wise pencilings of 
gray. rounds of light blue are striped with 








lilac ar. gray. Prune and lilac are pretty to- 
gether, ~d Slue with white and brown is ad- 
mired. Can. » stripes showing two or three 


shades of a co. 
in stees 

} 

handsomest 


are still very largely imported, 

ue and brown shades; the 

these have stripes a fourth of an 

inch broad ‘ sty:pes also return in brown 

shades and in 2, gris, cendres, cuir, and in 

Jeutre or felt gra The old —— black and 
white silks in ev pes are again in market. 


especi 


MATELASSE. 

Matelassé silks are shown in light qualities for 
Spring and summer wraps and parts of suits. 
The figures are exceedingly small, and while the 
qui lity of the goods is light enough for weering 
in spring weather, the colors are as dark as those 
of the winter. 


SPRING 








RAW SILKS, 


Many novelties for spring suits are shown in 





HARPEI’S BAZAR. 


raw or crude silk fabrics that are very similar to 
Chinese silks both in color and quality, and also 
indesigns. Indeed, the tendency in spring goods 
is to represent soft Oriental stutfs that drape pret 
tily, and do not crush easily. The matelassé 
caprice is also repeated in these crude silks as 
the designs are copied, though the fabric is so 
light and thin that it has not the wadded appear- 
ance of the heavier stuffs. These diamond, 
star, compass, and other ‘‘ quilted” designs are 
found in écru, beige brown, and gray raw silks 
that are similar to the pongees of two years ago. 

There are also crude undressed silks woven in 
plaids of beige shades on cream-colored grounds, 
with occasional bars of cardinal or of navy blue. 
These are $2 50 a yard, and are to form parts of 
costumes, 

PONGEES. 

The serviceable pongees once so much prized 
in their quiet gray and brown solid colors have 
been transformed also into gay plaids. Some of 
these have lavender or gray grounds with ma- 
roon bars, or else they are all brown and écru 
with occasional lines of blue, or purple, or white. 
These were worn by leaders of fashion last sum- 
mer, and were described in Bazar notes trom the 
modistes. 

For watering-place dresses are 
mixtures of silk and wool, with wool beige 
squares surrounded by cream-colored bars of 
crude silk, and over it all are lines of blue silk in 
its finished glossy state. ‘Chis quaint Oriental 
stuff is also shown in dark blue with light blue 
bars, buff with white bars, and finally all white. 
The same fabric is imported in block patterns. 

There are also many armure goods, wiry, cool, 
and pleasant for summer suits. In these the in- 
evitable beige and gray shades are repeated, 
Open square-meshed goods, like canvas, are 
shown in all shades for suits. 

New and very delicate fabrics for evening 
dresses have blocks or stripes of China crape of 
lightest shades alternating with open lace-like 
stripes and checks of the same color. Ecru, 
rose, buff, crystal green, and pearl-color are 
shown in this beautiful material. 


oddly woven 


GRENADINES. 

Checks, blocks, plaids, stripes, damask pat- 
terns, and matelassé figures are all brought out 
in the new black grenadines for next summer’s 
dresses. ‘The checks and blocks are in square 
canvas meshes, alternating with solid reps of 
the same shape, or else they have lace-like blocks 
beside a brocaded square. ‘The matelassé and 
damask patterns will probably be popular, as they 
are new. ‘The brocaded figures are so fine that 
they might be mistaken for needle-work. ‘These 
figured grenadines are far more largely imported 
than plain canvas grenadines, but the latter will 
not be abandoned by conservative ladies who do 
not seck the latest novelties, 


BYRON COLLARS AND CUFFS, 

The coming novelties in ladies’ lingerie are 
Byron collars and cutfs; indeed, they have al- 
ready been introduced, and have become popular 
with fair young ladies whose complexion can en- 
dure this broad expanse of linen; boarding- 
school girls especially delight in them. ‘They 
are like gentlemen’s shirt collars, with rather 
more exaggerated points. ‘They are made of 
doubled linen attached to a band, as gentlemen 
wear them, and would be improved by having a 
collarette of muslin added. Price 25 cents. ‘The 
cuffs, made to match, are wide and square-corner- 
ed, and are worn turned up on the outside of the 
sleeve of the dress. ‘The fashion of wearing linen 
cutts outside the sleeve is about to be revived. 
Those now seen are made to order for ladies 
who lead fashion; they are narrow on the inside 
of the arm, and extend to a deep point outside, 
where they are fastened by three linen buttons. 
Other new linen enffs are straight, deep, and 
large, with a fall below the button-holes, which 
may be edged with needle-work or lace, or mere- 
ly stitched. 

COLORED LINGERIE, 





New colored collars and cuffs of the English 
standing shape are of solid-colored percale, in- 
stead of plaid or striped. ‘The entire collar and 
cuff are plain lavender pink, blue, brown, or gray, 
with a daintily wrought flower embroidered with 
floss of the same color in each corner, ‘The set 
of collar and sleeves costs $3. 

Gingham borders or hems on handkerchiefs, 
with collars, cuffs, and neck-ties trimmed to 
match, are the latest caprice for wearing with 
morning toilettes. Indeed, all sorts of odd hand- 
kerchiefs are now fancied, and ladies search 
through boxes for quaintly colored borders, choos- 
ing what seems to the uninitiated the ugliest ones, 
and passing by the piles of pure white mouchoirs 
with dainty hem-stitching and neatly wrought in- 
itials. Seersucker hems scalloped on the edges, 
and others with black and white, blue, or pink 
stripes, precisely like old-fashioned ginghams, are 
just now in great favor: price $1 50, Others, 
liked for their oddity, are of batiste, with deep 
hems, above which are stitched two rows of twilled 
ribbon, such as a gray band laid on blue, or brown 
on gray or violet. Others are of sheer Chinese 
lawn, all pure linen, with pongee hems of dark 
cloth shades to match suits, and an old English 
initial wrought in floss in one corner; seal brown, 
navy blue, plum, and cardinal red hems are rep- 
resented: price $1 25. Twwilled Cheviots of blue- 
gray colors and the Oxford linens of mixed red 
and blue are to be used for handkerchief hems, 
with the rest of the lingerie trimmed to match, 





VARIETIES. 

Lace handkerchiefs are almost one solid piece 
of Valenciennes wrought in arabesque designs, 
that are vastly improved when laundried by hav- 
ing the figures raised by fluting tongs, Other 
lace handkerchiefs are trimmed with rows of 
Mechlin insertion and lace. 


) 


' 





Mechlin, Maline 
is fast becoming the popular lace. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to get the real hand-made Mechlin, 
Most of that sold here is pure thread, but is ma- 
chine-made. 

The most dressy veils seen on the promenade 
are white tulle mask veils edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. They are rounded on the lower 
edge, so that the lace falls just below the chin, 
and the veil covers the face smoothly without 
wrinkles. Inch-wide lace is used; when this 
is of Italian Valenciennes, the veil costs $1 50. 
Mechlin laces are newer for this purpose, and 
when trimmed with Mechlin, the veil costs $2. 
Only very young and fair faces not spoiled by 
cosmetics should wear this thinnest of all veils. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘I. Stewart & Co. ; ArNoLp, Coy- 
STABLE, & Co.; and HL. W. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 

A CONTEMPORARY, in speaking of practical 
labor reformers, says that none have been more 
sensible or successful than the Messrs. Hog, 
manufacturers of printing-presses. Instead of 
making speeches about the rights of labor, and 
drafting sympathizing resolutions to be present- 
ed at public meetings, these gentlemen went to 
work with such material as was at hand. They 
bought a lot of text-books, titted up a recitation- 
room in their own factory, employed a capable 
person to hear recitations, and then compelled 
all their own apprentices to take the whole 
course of study which had been projected. This 
coursé, While it does not make exhaustive de: 
mands upon the apprentice’s leisure hours, ef- 
fectually prevents his spending those particular 
hours in bar-rooms, which are the exclusive and 
high-priced universities patronized by laborers 
who do not care to increase their stock of 
knowledge. To the projectors of the enterprise 
there is an immediate and constant reward in 
the shape of immunity from that scarcity of 
skilled labor which cripples most of the great 
industries of the United States. The Messrs. 
Hoe’s apprentices, instead of being, like those 
of most houses, a set of incompetent automa- 
tons whose only complete awakenings are on 
pay-day, are becoming trained constructors and 
inventors, and are repaying many times over the 
cost of their education, 

—Mr. Davib Lavrie, of Glasgow, has just re- 
ceived the highest price ever paid for a —o 

2500, that sum having been given to him by 
ane NorMaAN-NERUDA for ErNsT’s famous 
violin, a “Stradivarius” of the great period, and 
in perfect preservation. 

—Two lady students of Girton College, En- 
gland, Miss KINGSLAND and Miss Dove, both 
di iughters of clergymen, have taken degrees at 
the Cambridge Natural Sciencé Tripos. 

—The Marquis of Ripon, previous to becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic, had begun the building 
of a large church for the Church of England. 
He has had the edifice finished, and has pre- 
sented it to the Church for which it was first 
intended. 

—President GILMAN, of the California Univer- 
sity, will, during his visit in the East, try to in- 
duce Congress to appropriate the Japanese in- 
demnity fund to the establishment of an Orient- 
al college in connection with his university. He 
has been offered the presidency of the John Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, but holds it under 
advisement. 

—The venerable Levi BartLett, of Warner, 
New Hampshire, who has spent a great deal of 
time and labor in getting together the history 
of the BARTLETT family, which he traces back to 
the time of the Norman conquest, proposes to 
publish the history of the family in a book, and 
earnestly desires all the BARTLETTS who are will- 
ing, to contribute toward the expense of the 
work, All the unmarried members of the fami- 
ly, as well as the BARTLETT pairs, are expected 
to communicate. 

—M. VILLEMESSANT, the editor of Figaro, is 
a promine nt figure in the literary and artistic 
society of Paris, and is picline given to the 
theatre. He has 80,000 subse ribers, and knows 
how to manage them. ARSENE HOUSSAYE says: 
‘** He has been lucky at every game of life e 
trente-et-quarante and baccarat; witty he alv 
is. Yesterday, in the greenroom of the Théa- 
tre Francais, Mile. F AVART ran upto him. ‘M. 
De VILLEMESSANT! how can you permit such 
calumnies? Your Figaro says I am forty years 
old” ‘Well, answered VILLEMESSANT, gayly, 
‘kiss me as many times as that estimate slan- 
ders you.’ Mile. FAvART threw herself on the 
neck of M. De VILLeEMEssanT and kissed him 
ten times, distributing the favors equally on his 
twocheeks. ‘ Very well,’ said M. De VILLEMEs- 
SANT, ‘hereafter the Figaro will tell the truth, 
and, instead of forty years, will give you fifty. 3 
And all the actors in the greenroom stood laugh- 
ing about the burly journalist and the great co- 
quette.” 

—The London Who's Who, for 1875, just pub- 
lished, tells us that the oldest me mber of Queen 
Victoria’s Privy Council is Lord St. LEonarbs, 
aged ninety-four; the youngest, his Royal High- 
ness Prince LEOPOLD, aged twenty- -two. The 
oldest duke is the Duke of Montrose, aged sev- 
enty-six; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, 
aged twenty-eight. The oldest marquis is the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, aged eighty-eight; the 
youngest, the Marquis of Camden, aged three. 
The oldest earl is the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, aged eighty-nine; the youngest, the Earl 
of Norbury, aged twelve. The oldest viscount 
is the Viscount MoLeswortn, aged cighty-nine; 
the youngest, Viscount CLirpen, aged twelve. 
The oldest baron is Lord . LEONARDS, aged 
ninety-four; the youngest, Lord SOUTHAMPTON, 
aged cight. 

—Mr. James Lioyp Greene, tepnblican can- 
didate for Governor of Connecticut, is a large 
cotton manufacturer of Norwich, where for el] 
en years he hus been Mayor. CHAI 
GLISH, on the same ticket for Lieutenant- Gov- 
ernor, is a lumber merchant of New Haven, and 
a brother of ex-Governor ENGLISH. OWEN B, 
ARNOLD, candidate for State Treasurer, is a grad- 
uate of Yale and a banker in Meriden. 
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—Mr. SPURGEON can’t come to this country 
under the auspices of the Lecture Bureau, be- 
cause, he says, ‘I have no one to occupy my 


pulpit, preside over my church, look after the 
college, govern the orphanage, superintend the 
colporteurs, edit the magazine, etc. I must keep 


s, or old-fashioned thread lace | 
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my hand on the oar till I die. I see no hope of 
my Visiting America, much as I would like to 
greet the brethren there. Compensation is not 
anitem of consideration. Nothing, indeed, could 
compensate my cor “tees if [left my work and 
any harm came of i I know, within a little, 
what I can do, and 1 feel that I can not consei. 
entiously attempt a work in America to which I 
am not called, to the injury of that which now en- 
grosses all my time and every faculty I possess.’” 
—Mr. Horatio King, of Washington, who for 
a brief period tilled the office of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and who Knew more about the duties of the 








otlice and how to discharge them than any of 
his predecessors, has for some years past had 
Saturday entertainments, where there has been 
no dancing, and where the * feast of reason”? has 
been the only supper. This year Mrs. Admiral 
DAULGREN has begun to give similar literary re- 
ceptions, aided by her pleasant daughter, Ma 
dame Von OverbECH, and recently she secured 


a trump card in a Mrs CAarTER, whose dram: itic 
representations are creating qt lite a furor, 

—Another curious * party’? has just died 
England, one JouN POWELL SUFFIELD, Who was 
locally known as “the Hk unpton Recluse.”’ 11 
was found lying dead in his house near 
ham, in a terribly emaciated condition. He was 
a gentleman, and had an income of about £100 
a year; but he lived like a hermit, and never 
allowed any one to come into his house. He 
kept his door barred, and received his supplies 
of food through a window. There was plenty 
of wine and food in the house when he died. 
His property will revert to his uncles, who re- 
side in Birmingham. 

—By the death of Lady Cuantrey, the widow 
of CHANTREY the sculptor, £100,000 comes to 
the English Royal Academy. Of this sum, ac- 
cording to the will of CHANTREY, the annual in- 
terest is to be applied to the purchase of works 
of painting or sculpture executed by artists in 
Engliamd, minus a charge of £300 per annum to 
the president for the time being and £50 to the 
secretary of the Royal Academy, * for their own 
absolute use and benetit.”? This will ~ ill prob- 
ability leave a sum of little less than £3000 an- 
nually for expenditure in works of art, which 
will enable the nation by degrees to become the 
possessor of the principal works of painters and 
sculptors of the British school. 

—A gentleman who recently visited Count von 
Moltke’s house in Berlin describes it as a large 


7 y 
Ves 





brick building which resembles a barrack or 
school, On the corner of a small open book- 
case in the library lay the remains of the count’s 


breakfast, Which never varies—a glass of claret 
and some biscuits, side by side with ci 
for he is a great smoker, and even takes snuth 
The bedroom, which leads from this apartment, 
is as simple as the rest. Behind a sercen stands 
a little iron bedstead, like that of a school-boy, 


var boxes, 


From one of its corners was hanging a furred 
cap of eccentric form; beside it, on the floor, a 
small valise, ready packed, and a large map-case 5 


on the table a portrait of Madame Von MoLTKe, 


who died in 1868, at Christmas. There was an- 





other portrait, representing her at twenty years 
oldor so. Madame Von MoutTKe’s father was a 
rich Englishman, who married the marshal’s sis- 
ter as his second wife. The young English girl 
fell in love with her step-mother’s brother be- 


fore mecting him, impressed by his letters home, 

M. Von MOLTKE was then at Constantinople 
—ANTHONY TRIPP is certainly an odd person, 

He is now nearly eighty years of age, and resides 


near Albion, Orleans County, New York. He 
lives within a mile and a half of the Niagara 
Falls Railroad, yet he has never seen it, nor the 
locomotive, Whose whistle he has heard daily ; 





doing all his own house- 
hold work. For many years no woman has 
crossed his threshold, and, indeed, few men. If 
a woman approached his premises, he would bar 
the doors and take refuge in the cellar, Wi a 
men he would hold no intercourse except wher 
absolutely necessary or unavoidable, 

—Marshal SERRANO, On his way out of Spain, 
received from the new government a long tele 
gram, thanking him in the name of the whole 
nation for having avoided bloodshed by his gen- 
erous self-sacrifice. 

—It is stated, as an instance of the late Gerrit 


he has dwelt by himself, 


SituH’s humorous and practical way of reaching 
results, that on one occasion, when « visitor had 
outstaid his welcome, and had become ¢ 
ternatural nuisance, Mr. SMITH in the mor 





prayed for a blessing to descend upon ‘ou 
iting brother, who will this day depart from us.’ 
And he departed. 

—An appeal has been lately made for the ad- 
mission into = asylum for idiots of FREDERICK 
WiLiiaM De Fog, aged eight, the son of J. W 
DE For, and great-great-grandson of DANIEL Dr 
For. It was in 1854 that Joun Forster, in his 
Life of Goldsmith, called attention to the fact 
that JaMEs De For, the great-grandson, was liy 
ing in Kensington, seventy-seven years old, and 
in great poverty. WaLTeER SAVAGE LANDor im 
mediately wrote to the 7imes a letter, which did 
credit to his warm heart, calling upon every 
school-boy, and every man who had been one, to 
give a penny to the descendant of the author of 
Robinson Crusoe. Ina short time £200 were col- 
lected. 

—That scientific pursuits 
longevity is attested by the obituary ; 
the recent anniversary of the Royal Society in 
London. The total number of deaths from No- 
vember 30, 1873, to November 30, 1874, was four- 
teen. Of these, three were unde r seventy vears 3 
five, Sir W. JARDINE, Sir J. R. MARTIN, Profess- 
or J. Putiiips, Sir F. p Beton and E, Ul. STIR- 
LING, were between seventy and eighty; five be- 
tween eighty and ninety years; and one, Sir G. 
ninety-four years. Looking at the last 
we sce that Sir JouN RENNIE died or cighty 
one, Professor R. E. Grant at eighty 
W. FAIkBAIRN at cighty- ee and Dr. ARNOTT 
and the Rev. J. W. BELLAMY, each at eighty-six, 
These are remarkable facts veestive of matter 
for consideration, The present number of the 
society is 525, of whom Sir EDWARD SABINE is 
now the father. He was elected a fellow in 1818 
and is the last of the men elected within the 
second decade of the century. Of fellows elect- 
ed within the period 1820-29, there remain 
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een, Who now take rank as pee terans Among 
them we remark the names THOMAS BALL, 

Dr. Boswortu, Sir JoHn Buse th Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Enni Sarl STAN- 
HOPE, the —— of G. 8. Le- 
FEVRE, Sir C. L YEI t, Sir W PARISH, 
Mr. G. P. S« OPE, Sir G SHUCKBI if tSir R. 
Vrvran. In this I list of veterans Sir J. LEFEVRE 
takes precedence, having been elected in 1820, 
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Oxidized Silver Chate- i aires — Ais y centre with a strip of light 
laine Pocket. 4 fawn-colored cloth, which is 
Tus chatelaine pocket is | , cut in scallops on the outer 
made of oxidized silver in ay edge and finished with but- 
embossed work, and is fur- '’ ton-hole stitches of silk of 
nished on the sides with short the same color. Thestripis 
chains, which are connected ornamented, besides, in half- 
with a hook of the same imet- polka stitch and point Russe 
al. In the pocket is set a with brown silk. Fasten 
bag of lavender satin furnish- 











m the application of fawn-col- 
ed on the upper edge with a ored cloth with button-hole 
hem, in which lavender silk - and half-polka stitches of 
cords are run crosswise. The dark brown silk. Work the 
ends of these cords are fin- 5 hig. 1.—LINen AND Swiss Vig. 3.—CoLiarR OF NEEDLE-work Fig. 4.—SieEveE oF NEEDLE-  yeins and vines in half-polka 
ished with lavender silk tas- Fig. 2.--LINEN AND Mustix Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.) anp Piratep Fritis.—[See Fig. 4.]) work axp PLeatep Fritts. _ stitch with dark brown silk. 
sels. Swiss Mustin SLEEVE. — For pattern and description , ee For pattern and descrip- [See Fig. 3. | The outer edge of the foun- 

Chatelaine Hook. [See Fig. 1.] see we eee I — re on For pattern and description see dation is finished with a strip 


For pattern and description see 
Tue hook and ornaments Supplement, No. IV., 

are made of oxidized silver. hige. 21-20. 
The ornaments consist of a 
wreath and two arrows joined with a rib- 
bon. On both sides of the wreath are fast- 
ened chains, which are connected with a 
swivel hook. 


Design for Chairs, etc.—Applica- 
tion, Satin, and Half-polka Stitch, 
and Point Ru‘se Embroidery. 

Tue foundation of this design is of brown 
cloth. For the centre of the design apply 
black velvet, and cut the application figures 
of fawn-colored cloth in two shades. ‘The 
embroidery in the centre is worked partly 
in dovetailed and partly in straight satin 


Supplement, No. 


IIL. Figs. 21-23, of black velvet. 















Corners of Tidies, etc.—Tulle Appli- 
cation on Swiss Muslin, and Point 
Lace Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

To work these corners transfer the designs 
to linen, baste Brussels tulle on a foundation 
of Swiss muslin, and sew on point lace braid 
a quarter of an inch wide along the outlines 
of the design with half-polka stitches, ‘Phis 
braid is turned over on the corners and gath- 
ered in the curves. Cut away the Swiss mus- 
lin from the s rong side, as shown by the 
illustrations. 
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Fig. 1.--Vrest ror Boy From 9 TO 
11 Years onp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.) 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII, Figs. 45 and 46, 








: : . . aan JACKET FoR Boy rrom 9 nimi i f : Fig. 3.—Trowsrrs ror Boy 
stitch, and in balf polka and knotted stitch, RGN Wa AUSLOLAS. i a SPA al FROM 9 To 1L YEARS OLD. 
For the roses use pink shaded saddler’s silk, [See Figs. 1 and 3.7 i)! My) | tl | ay gS linn, [See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
and work the corn-flowers with blue, antl “ all 1 AL, Ma) || Ni : I, . é 
he leaves : 4 ith br 1 vree For pattern and " 4 UMD | ii, For pattern and descrip- 
the leaves and grasses with brown and green description see, . . Al) Wi, tion see Supple- 
shaded silk. Surround the black velvet Supplement, ) | 


i} ¢ <q ily ment, No. VIIL, 
No. VIII. f 4h \ Figs, 42-44. 
Figs. 47-59. & wo , 
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. a a Fig. 3.—DeETAIL OF CROCHET 
OXIDIZED rk . ; HATELAINE ‘ q | ng © HAN AI ( 4 x ‘ ae See pee 2 
CKET. | i / fi | A \ H 7» “va y Ps ve 125. 
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Fig. 1.—Corver or Tipy, Etc.—Trciie APppricaTIon 
on Swiss Muszix. ann Pornt Lace Evproivery. 


Desicn For Cuarrs, ETC.—APPLICATION, SATIN, AND Fig. 2.—Corner or Tipy, etc. —TULLe APPLICATION 
Hatr-roLtKa SritcH EMBROIDERY.—FULL Size. on Swiss Mcstty, anp Porst Lace EMBROIDERY. 
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Freprrary 20,18 
j ’ ; i rounds.—Always 1 se. on each st., but : 
Children’s Crochet Bibs, Figs. 1-4. tn ts cee a, eth, shen. O00: y. Se _ 


{th round.—1 de. on the next st. in the 
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Tue bib Figs. 1 and 2 is worked with 
































g : : 
fine white knitting cotton in preceding round, 2 ch., pass g 
ribbed crochet stitch with raised over 2 st.; onthe corner st.  § tee 
design figures, consisting of work 2 de. separated by 3 ch. | breve’ 5 
double crochet stitches, Repeat the Ist-tth ¢ Ot a+ 
as shown by the detail, rounds once, and then é ha Bea a) 
Fig. 2. The edge of the = again repeat the Ist-3d 4 cbt Dae etey eg 
bib, excepting the rounds. ‘The round fe rf = 





neck, is finished of points border- 





with a border in . s ’ ing the entire ont- [7a Ss woN bY 
ribbed crochet 3 y LF . : = er edge is worked BS Patbtetpaey SS SAN 


stitch con- 
Fig. 1.—Cuinp's taining 2 rounds of holes, 


as follows: 
Always alternately | se. Fig. 3.—Cuttp’s 


Crocuet Bras. — through which a narrow on the next st., one pi- Crocuret Bin. 
See Fig. 2. silk ribbon is run. The cot (consisting of 5 ch. [See Fig. 4. 
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and 1 se. on the 
first of these), pass over 2 st. Through 
the two rounds of holes in the border run 
narrow colored silk ribbon, which is tied 
in bows on the corners, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The bib is furnished with 
linen tapes for closing. 
The bib Figs. 3 and 4 is worked 
with fine white knitting cotton in rib- 
= bed crochet stitch with design figures 
of raised double crochet stitches, which 
come transposed (see detail, Fig. 4 
1H; E The edge of the bib, excepting the 
We neck, is finished with a border in rib- 
bed crochet stitch, which contains two 
rounds of holes. ‘The border is fin- 
ished with a round of points, which 
also edges the neck of the bib. Begin 
from the under edge with a foundation 
of GO st., and on this foundation, pass- 
ing over the last st., crochet, in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: Ist-4th 
rounds.—Always 1 se. on each st. (all 
se. in the course of the work are cro- 
cheted on the veins which appear as 
back veins on the side where the work 
is done), but at the beginning of each 
round work | ch., to which no attention 
is paid in the following round. Sth 
round.—6 se. on 
the next 6 st. of the 
preceding round, 
twelve times alter- 
nately 1 de. on the 
free vein of the 
next st. in the 2d 
round (third round 
before the last), 
pass over the next 
st. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 sc. on 
the next 3 st. inthe 
preceding round, 
then L de. on the 
free vein of the 
next st. in the third 


border is edged with 
a round of points, which also finishes the 
neck of the bib. Begin the bib from the 
under edge with a foundation of 56 st. 
(stitch), and on these, passing over the 
last st., work in rounds, going back and 
forth, as follows: Ist-4th rounds.—Al- 
ways 1 sc. (single crochet) on each st. 
(all sc. in the course of the work are 
worked on those veins which appear 
as back veins on the side where the 
crocheting is done), but at the begin- 
ning of every round work 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), paying no attention to it in 
the following round. 5th round.— 
Six times alternately 7 sc. on the next 
7 st. in the preceding round, | de. 
(double crochet) on the free vein of 
the next st. in the 2d round, pass over 
the next st. in the preceding round, 
then 7 sc. on the last 7 sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 6th round.—Always 1 
se. on each st. in the preceding round. 
All rounds denoted by even numbers, to 
the 52d inclusive, are worked in this 
manner, and will therefore not be re- 
ferred to further. 7th round.—6 sc. on 
the next 6 st. in the preceding round, 
six times alternately 1 de. on the free 
vein of the next st. 
in the 4th round, 
pass over 1 st. 
of the preceding 
round, 1 se. on the 
next st., 1 de. on 
the free vein of the 
following st. in the 
4th round, pass 
over 1 st. of the 
preceding round, 5 
sc. on the next 5 
st.; finally, instead 
of 5 sc., work 6 se. 
on the last 6 st. 
in the preceding 
round, 9th round. 
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8th round, pass over I st. in the 
preceding round, 7 se. on the 
; next 7 st.; finally, in- 

add WA Retail e stead of 7 se., work 11 
2SFa> se. on the last 11 st. of 

the preceding round. 


3 st. inthe preceding round, then 
1 de. on the free vein of the next 
st. in the third round 
hefore the last, pass 
over I st. of the preced- 
ing round, 7 sc. on the 
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times alternately 1 cs A y times, and then cro- 
de. on the free vein 77 =f ff 0 a a chet for the shoulders 
of the next st.inthe / 440 : CE ad 7 \e - on the & st. nearest 
10th round, passover , Ys ’ SPE ik € : the outer edge 18 


rounds in ribbed ero- 
chet stitch, going 


1 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 se. on the 
next st., 1 de. on the back and forth. Fin 

free vein of the next “| : ~ ish the bib on the up- 
st.inthe 10thround, 72 7gye i B EBAN = 2 ‘ — per edge of the shoul 

pass over 1 st. of the = = g ; os i = der pieces, on the 
preceding round, 5 4 we, sides, and on the un- 
se. on the next 5 st. ; der edge with a border 
finally, instead of 5 se., worked, in rounds go- 
work 10 se. on the last ing back and forth, as 
10 st. of the preceding follows : Ist-3d rounds. 
round, 15th round.— —Always | se. on each 
9 se. on the next 9 st. st., but on the corner 
of the preceding round, st. work always 3 se. 
five times alternately 1 4th round.—l de. on 
de. on the free vein of the next st. in the pre- 
the next st. in the 12th ronnd, ceeding round, 2 ch., pass 
pass over 1 st. of the preceding st.; onthe corner st. 
round, 1 sc. on the next st.. 1 work 2 de. separated by 3 
de, on the free vein of the 2 ch. Repeat the Ist-4th rounds once, 
next st. in the 12th round, pass over 1 and then again repeat the Ist-#d 
st. of the preceding round, 1 se. on the rounds... The round of points which 
following st., 1 de. on the free vein of borders the whole outer edge of the 
the next st. in the 12th round, pass over bib is worked as follows: Always 
1 st. of the preceding round, 3 se. on the alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 
next 3st.; finally, instead of 3 se., work one picot (consisting of 5 ch. and 
% se. on the last 9 st. of the preceding 
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Ng 1 sc. on the first of these), pass over 
round, tepeat three times i y 2 st. Run narrow color- 
the last eleven rounds, and { ed silk ribbon through the 
then crochet for the shoulders | ‘ open-work rounds of the 
on the 8 st. nearest the outer \ =J border, and arrange it in 


bows on the corners as 
shown by the illustration. 


edge 18 rounds in ribbed cro- 
chet stitch, going back and 





forth. Finish the bib on the ; Linen tapes serve for clos- 
upper edge of the shonlder Fig. 1.—Fire-Scrren. ing the bib at the back 
Vig. 1.—Dark Gray Vricoexr OVER Dress. pieces, on the sides, and on APPLICATIon, SATIN, of the neck, oth of Fig. 2.—Darx Gray Vicocxe Oven Dress. 
Froxt.—|See Fig. 2. ] the under edge with a border » axp HALr-poLKa these bibs are very easily Back.—[See Fig. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, worked in rounds going back StitcH Emprorpery. made with the help of For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No, VIL, Figs. 34%, 34°-41. and forth as follows: Ist-3 [See Fig. 2. these directions. No. VII., Figs, 34%, 34°-41, 
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DANGEROUS. 


“PBurss you, my darlings!’ Go gliding along 

With your skates ringing out that inetfable song, 
With it flashing trom crystal and cold steely sky, 
Felt in thrill from the hand and in glance from the 


eye: 
Love, gentle Love, who, a8 every one knows, 
Ix a wicked young urchin without 
Who don't mind the sun, and who laughs at the trost, 
The original serpent Eve heard, and was lost. 


any clothes’ 


as a song, with a wonderful tune, 


Love comes 
$ in May in June; 


Says Shakspeare, time, Rome ports, 





But the sweet little melody heart-strings will thrill 
The whole round of the seasons with wonderful skill. 
It’s sung ‘neath the green tree, with flowers around, | 
And ‘neath an umbrella, with mud on the ground 3 
On shipboard, on railway, in quiet, in fuss 

There was once a bold lover who “ popped” in a “bus?! 
And here you go, patineurs, swinging along, 

With your skates ringing out the ineffable song, 

The Cupids the mischief have done—lit the spark— | 
And now the young rascals are off for their lark; 
While you, all unconscious, in long gliding tread, | 
Go happily on toward the danger ahead. 

It's treacherous skating to make love at all, 


As many a wight learns when finding a fall. 


Yes, 


the chill, icy water that gapes for von wide 


Is like the cold bath after honey-moon’'s tide, 
When the rent and the taxes, the long traders’ bills, 
With uncatalogued legions of housekeeping ills, 
Soon teach you that all is not skating on ice, 

For we are such tradesinen, een love has its price. 
The path oft is rngged with brier and thorn, 


Which are kept out of sight on the bright bridal morn, 


Sweet spoons plunged in sugar, how deep are your 


ever, 


As to plumb them with glances each fond lover tries, 
With a swing to the left, and a curve to the right, 
The ice is so clear and life’s morning so bright: | 
The skates ring so cheerly, the blood flows so free, | 
A true-lover'’s-knot cut “ For thee, love—for thee!" — | 
No warning will dannt von—von're certain to wed: 
But look out, my hearties, there’s danger ahead! 





Crochet Sacque for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old, 
Figs, 1-3 








Tus sacque is worked with white zephyr worsted in 
’ 1 (Victoria) stitch, The edge is finished with a 
border, which is partly worked in Afghan stitch on the | 





etitches nearest the edge 


of the sacque, and partly in 
an open-work desi 


moon the edge stitches, (See Fig, 
) 











3, which gives a full-sized section of the border.) The 
eacque is trimmed, besides, with cord and tassela, 
First cut the pattern of the sacque of paper or net 
from Figs. 68 66, Supplement, and then work the 


fronts, back, sleeves, and parts of the hood separately, 
beginning at the bottom and Widening on the edge 
and in the middle of the work, and narrowing on the 
edge only, according to the pattern. For the widen- 
ing on the left side of the edge, before beginning the 
foundation st. (stitch) for the first pr. (pattern row), 
Which are worked in connection with this, make a ch. 
foundation to suit the length of the left outer edge. 
From these foundation st. always take up the number 
of st. required for the widening in the 1st round 
of the pr. (each pr. consists of 2 rounds), For the 
widening at the right side of the work always ; 
end of a pr. work the requisite number of “( h., 
from these take up always 1 st. in the next round. 
The narrowing is always done in the 2d round of a pr, 
working off 2 or 3 st. together, as m iy be required, 
and in the following round taking up 1 st. only from 
these two or three veins. Having finished tine 








the gepa- 





| 
rate parte of the sacque, sew up the back and fronts on | 
the wrong side according to the corresponding figures, 
Ret the sleeves, Which have been sewed up from 62 to 


63, into the armholes according to the correspond- 
ing figures, fasten the parts of the hood together on 
the corner marked *, and sew the hood on the neck 
of the jacket according to the corresponding figures, 
Then work the 3 pr. of the border, which lic raised on 
the front and under edges of the sacque, in Afghan 
&t., as follows: On the right front edge, beginning 
from the neck, take up always 1 st. from each vertical 
vein nearest the edge st., and cast off these st. in the 
2d round in the usual manner. The 2d and 3d pr. are 
worked in a similar manner on the vertical veins near- 
est the pr. worked previously on the edge of the suc que. 
The close part of the border, which is finished in these 
r., is edged with the part worked in an open-work 
1, a8 follows: Ist round.—On the left front edge, | 

| 






nning from the neck, work always 1 se. (single 
crochet) on each edge st. (also on the st. on the neck 
of the jacket). Work the 2d round only on the under 
edye of the saeque, as follows: /on both upper | 
veins on the st. on the corner of the left front edge in | 
the preceding round, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. (double | 
crochet) on the upper two veins of the second follow. | 
ing st., without working off the lower and upper veins | 
of this de, 1 de, on the upper two veins of the second | 
following st., working off the lower and upper veins of 

this de, together with the lower and upper veins of the | 
preceding de. ; then always alternately 1 ch., 2 de. like | 
the preceding, working the first on the upper two | 
veins of the st. on which the last de. was worked, and | 
the second on the upper two veins of the second fol- 

lowing st. Work the 3d round on the front and un- 

der edges of the sacque like the 2d round, but on the 

under edge always work the first of the 2 


2 de. which | 
| 





are worked off together on the next single ch., the 
second de. on the following single ch., and the first 
one of the next 2 de. on the same eh. on which the last 
de. was worked. Widen as much as is necessary on 
the corners, 80 that the work does not draw. In con- } 
nection with this round crochet one round of sc. on 
the neck, and then begin the 4th round, which is 
worked all along the edge of the sacque, as follows: 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the next single ch., 1 picot | 
consisting of 4 ch. and 1 de. on the first of these. On | 
work the se, on the upper two veins | 
| 
| 





und pass over 2 st. with the picot. The 
sleeves are ‘red on the under edge with two raised 
pr. in Afghan stitch, and with 3 rounds crocheted in 
an open-work design like the Ist, 2d, and 4th rounds 
ot the border previously described. Finish the edce 
of the hood with two pr. in Afghan stitch, the first of 
which is worked raised on the hood like the first pr. 
of the border, and the second is worked from the wrou: 
side of the vertical veins of the edge st. The hood is 
trimmed besides with a three-cornered part crocheted 
reparately in the open-work design of the border on a 
foundation of 19 st., as follows: First work tive rounds 
like the 2d and 3d rounds of the border, but at the be- 
ginning and end of every following round always pass 
over 2. de. which were worked off together, so that the 
work becomes a Crochet the 6th round on the | 
foundation st. like the 4th round of the border. Sew 
the three-cornered part on the hood from the wrong 
side so that the point comes on x of Fig. 65. Finally, 
trim the sacque with crochet cords arranged in loops 
und finished with tassels on the ends, and furnish it 
With buttons and button-loops for closing. ; 








Fire-Screen.—Application and Satin and Half- 
polka Stitch Embroidery.—Figs, 1 and 2. 
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strations on page 125, 
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ITARPER’S BAZAR. 


of different colors, The roses and buds in the wreath 
are worked with light gray, yellow, and pink saddier’s 
silk in several shades, and the leaves and stems with 
green and brown shaded silk in simple and dovetailed 
satin stitch and in half-polka stitch, The forget-me- 
nots are worked in knotted stitch with blue silk. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery, line the screen with pray 
lustring and interline it with net, sew thick wire on 
the outer edge, and cover the seam with a border of 
gray feathers, Set a handle of carved wood on the 
screen, as shown by Fig. 1, which is reduced in size, 





THE MIDSUMMER MASK. 


T was none of Jack Cheselden’s fault that he 

went to sea once too often, and so circum- 
vented a pair of schemers, or more. He was 
one of those gay, gallant good-for-nothings, folks 
said, whem the ladies doted upon, and whom no- 
body could find it in his heart to blame serious- 
lv when his handsome face was present, but one 
who would never come to any thing better than 
marrying a fortune. Unstable as water, taking 
up law one moment to Jay it down in favor of 
physic the next, who had flung chemistry aside 
to dabble in oils and water-colors, and had tried 
almost every thing but theology. One day he 
took iv into his head to try the ocean, but after 
the first tough voyage his enthusiasm had died a 
natural death; but Grandfather Cheselden sim- 
ply put his toot down—albeit a gouty one—as 
folks thought he ought to have done earlier, and 
insisted that Jack should stand by his last choice 
of a profession, 

**T won't leave you a red cent, not a red cent, 
Sir, unless you put your own shoulder to the 
wheel,” he assured his grandson. 

“In other words,” said Jack, lightly, as was 
his wont, ‘* unless TI paddle my own canoe. But 
I'm going to marry a fortune, you know,” shrug- 
ging his fine shoulders. 

‘*And prey on her coffers ? 
do-ve-do for a Cheselden !” 

Now Grandfather Cheselden had nobody but 
himself to thank for this affair of Jack’s with 
Emilia Belgravia. He had done all in his pow- 
er to bring it about; he had condescended to 
lend himself to the wiles of mateh-making. Jack 
had been as indolent and indifferent a lover as 
ever the sun shone on, Heaven knows—waver- 
ing in love, thought his grandfather, as in every 
thing else; but he had talked to Jack roundly ; 
his great-aunt had demonstrated that his honor 
was concerned, that he had flirted with Miss 

selgravia till flirtation was no longer a virtue; 

the family had courted and flattered him ; Emilia 
herself seemed nothing loath; and the poor fel- 
Jow had been absolutely worried into an engage- 
ment, but revenged himself by wearing his chains 
loosely enough, ‘The Cheseldens were a family 
who had come in with the flood, so to speak, 
while the Belyravias of a few generations back 
had cobbled shoes ; but, to equalize things, they 
had cobbled to such purpose that their coffers 
were now overflowing, while the Cheseldens’ 
financial credit was op the decline. The Ches- 
eldens wanted money; the Belgravias hankered 
after family. ‘They played into each other's 
hands, and Jack was the tool, who simply wanted 
to be let alone. As for Emilia—well, she shared 
the family ambition, doubtless, and if she were 
in love with Jack—and, mind, I haven't commit- 
ted her—she was not the first girl who loved him 
without a cause. So the affair was arranged. 
Emilia was a beauty in her way—not the way 
Jack would have chosen, perhaps, but he liked 
well enough to dance with her, to hold her fan: 
how better could a sailor spend his holiday than 
in flirting ? what more natural? But he felt a 
sort of hateful pride, be it said, when strangers 
turned to look after her leaning on his arm. 
Then the Belgravias’ was a pleasant home in 
which to while away one’s time, since nothing 
more fascinating offered—since Grandfather Ches- 
elden’s gout had made him testy, and his failing 
fortunes had made him stingy. 

Perhaps he would have been more eager to 
rivet his chains, and would have loved them bet- 
ter, had it not happened that the .#olus had 
brought home a passenger on her last voyage— 
the vovage that Jack had wished to escape, that 
Grandfather Cheselden had insisted upon his 
taking! The passenger was a pale girl, with 
none of Emilia’s vivid colors, shining amidst no 
pomp of circumstance like Emilia; a girl who 
was coming home to fill a governess’s place in 
America, and who fell ill on the trip, and called 
Jack's smattering of medicine into use. Physi- 
cian and patient could not long remain stran- 
gers, and Jack soon found it fatally pleasant to 
arrange her deck chair, to bring her work, to 
read to her when the light dazzled her, and to 
listen to her simple confidences ; then there were 
long twilights spent together, when she sang 
snatches of sea-songs, when they seemed to for- 
get that only a little while ago they had not 
known of each other's existence. Grandfather 
Cheselden had not counted upon any such ex- 
periences as these as among the dangers of the 
deep. 

“Oh, I wish I could have staid in the Old 
World longer!” she said, one day, when they had 
been talking about cathedrals and pictures. 

** And pray why didn't you?” asked Jack, in 
his headlong way. 

**Oh. a hundred reasons Mrs. Nitre didn’t 
want my services any longer. You know, I went 
out as governess to Mrs. Nitre’s children. I 
thought it was such an opportunity! And here 
I am coming home after six months—only I'm 
going to somebody else’s home! But I'm not 


A pretty how- 





sorry, on the whole,” with a little sigh. 

Neither am I. I could almost bless Mrs. 
Nitre. But tell me, have her children learned all 
you knew in six months’ time ?” 

**It wouldn't take long, I'm afraid, if they 
were apt scholars,” laughed Dawn; ‘* but I 
didn't please Mrs, Nitre on closer acquaintance.” 

** Didn't please Mrs. Nitre! She must be the 
hardest woman to please in the world.” 

*So Mr. Hughes said.” A slip of the tongue. | 








‘*Mr. Hughes? Who was he, may I ask ?’ 

= Nobody but Mrs, Nitre’s brother,” blushing. 

** Nobody but her brother! Ah, vou pleased 
him too well. I see. Subtle Mrs. Nitre! Thats 
the answer to the riddle, eh ?” 

‘* He was very good to me, but—” Little 
blushes chasing each other over her face and 
hiding in the dimples. 

“ But vou weren't in love with him? 
Nitre was more scared than hurt ?” 

**No, I was never in love. 
good, on the whole, She secured me the place 
I'm going to. It wasn’t her fault if she thought 
I couldn't resist the temptation, being only a poor 
governess, 

‘* And what did Mr. Hughes say ?” 

** He did not know her plans. He was away 
shooting on a gentleman’s place somewhere.” 

“The shooter shot! Poor fellow! He will 
be sure to follow after you.” 

‘“*No, indeed. He wouldn't know where to 
find me; and he knows it would be—” 

**Love’s labor lost? Well, I'm obliged to 
Mrs. Nitre myself,” said Jack. 

“And I don't owe her a grudge,” returned 
Dawn Cabot. Undoubtedly Jack, with nothing 
ahead in the world, and slim prospects, with no 
profession in hand, with the intention of throw- 
ing up a sea-faring life at the first chance, had 
no sort of right to say pretty things and neat lit- 
tle compliments to this waif, Dawn Cabot, to 
look too long into her soft shadowy eyes, to take 
her hand in his and forget to drop it, to repeat 
in her ear the love lore of the poets with tender 
emphasis and eloquent silences ; but perhaps the 
opportunity was too inviting for youth to resist ; 
perhaps this was only one among his numerous 
flirtations ; and perhaps he counted the cost, and 
voluntarily relinquished love as too great a lux- 
ury for one like himself. Be this as it may, it 
was hardly necessary, at the last moment, in the 
cross-lighted pandemonium of the city depot, 
whither he had driven to see her safely on the 
train—it was hardly necessary, Grandfather Ches- 
eldon would have said, for him not only to retain 
the hand she proffered to say good-by, but by a 
sudden inspiration of daring to take her into his 
arms and kiss the pale reproving face on lip 
and brow and cheek, unless he meant more 
than was spoken. Perhaps he felt that actions 
spoke louder than words. He meant, it is true, 
to write to her, he meant to go and see her oft- 
en, he meant a thousand things always, with 
which something else was sure to interfere. 
Other affairs absorbed him, slipped in to pre- 
vent his designs, till the impression Dawn had 
created retired into the background, and when 
he found it convenient, at length, to seek her, she 
was no longer to be found: her employers had 
moved away, and she had gone no one knew 
whither. 

Yo do him justice, he did, indeed, write to 
Mrs, Nitre, thinking she must know the address 
of people with whom she had been intimate 
enough to recommend a governess, but that lady 
vouchsafed no reply. It may be that this ac- 
counted in a degree for Jack’s final capture by 
the host of the Belgravias: if he had given two 
women cause to expect something more than 
pretty attentions from him, let him, by all means, 
make amends to one, since in the mind of the 
other he must always remain something akin to 
a villain. If less worthy motives weighed with 
him, he did not know it, though there could 
hardly fail to be much that was attractive to a 
susceptible mind in the elegance and luxury of 
the Belgravias’ surroundings; and youth is im- 
patient, we know, and believes the happiness 
that loiters will never overtake it. 

Well, Jack humored his grandfather for the 
nonce, and went to sea the third time. It was 
the .olus still, and when the wind sighed among 
her shrouds it seemed as if he heard Dawn's 
gentle singing; in fact, the ship was haunted by 
her sweet presence, and he was glad when the 
voyage ended, and he could escape his upbraiding 
thoughts in the whirl of society and life at the 
Belgravias’, though he had come to love the sea, 
and had found his vocation at last. But he had 
arrived at the decision that he was not dealing 
quite fairly with Emilia herself, and he meant to 
be honest, and tell her that his heart had not been 
his own to give, but if she could overlook that 
slight omission on his part, he should hope some 
day, with her aid, to get the better of this dis- 
ability, and so give her the chance to take or 
leave him, with all his imperfections on his head. 
Who knows but he secretly hoped she would 
leave him? ‘The day was warm, and sweet with 
June roses, as he rang the bell at Belgravia Place. 

** Miss Emilia is in the garden,” said the serv- 
ant. He would call her; but Mr. Jack preferred 
to follow her there; perhaps the fragrance of the 
flowers might sweeten what he had to say. 
** Just the way with courting folks,” thought 
the old servant; ‘‘they mostly takes to garden- 
ing and that sort of trash.” Down through the 
blooming alleys Jack strode, blossoms wasting 
at every step, blue sky and sunshine shimmering 
overhead in a net-work of leaves, the silver fret- 
ting of the fountain half lost amidst the chirrup 
of birds calling among the boughs, and gold- 
dusted bees humming in the flower cups, till he 
reached the second terrace, where Emilia’s gown 
of white seeded muslin betrayed her, reading a 
novel in the summer-house. 

Halt an hour later a pale woman went aim- 
lessly wandering down the same garden path—a 
woman who idly dipped her hands in the fount- 
ain, and broke a spray of roses here to drop fur- 
ther on, as if they failed to give her the consola- 
tion she craved—a woman with a sad, far-away 
look in her soft eves, with a weary manner, as if 
life had lost its flavor, but must still be lived out 
faithfully all the same. On she stepped, noise- 
lessly brushing the box with her sombre gown, 
with eyes upon the ground, and her thoughts a 
great way off, when, suddenly looking up, she saw 
some one walking by Emilia’s side on the terrace 
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below—some one who paused presently and bent 
to her cheek with a lover's caress. What was 
there familiar in the scene to the silent specta- 
tor except the eternal sameness in all love-mak- 
ing? Justso had Jack*Cheselden embraced her- 
self, in the bewildering dusk of the city dépot, 
only a year ago! Was this one way of love? 
She did not faint nor ery out, as a heroine ought 
to have done; she only stood still one bitter mo- 
ment regarding them, accepting the situation, 
trying to find excuses for him in her own heart ; 
then she turned away, and passed out of the gar- 
den as slowly as she had entered, 

As might be guessed, Emilia had playfully 
chided Jack for his sins, received his confession, 
and granted absolution gracefully; and Jack 
had groaned in spirit, but had borne his part in 
the grand tableau with tolerable effect, as we 
have seen. It so happened that the home in 
which Dawn had found shelter was neighboring 
to the domain of the Belgravias ; the gardens led 
into each other in friendly wise, and each house- 
hold was at liberty to make itself at home in 
either grounds: but Dawn never walked in the 
Belgravias’ garden again after that morning ; 
yet as her own, as well as the school-room where 
she taught the young Deuceacres to ‘* put a gir- 
dle round the earth,” looked out broadly upon 
the embowered paths, she must often have seen 
the two walking there in the tender dusk and 
starlight; she must often have leaned cut from 
her window, longing to catch the strains of Jack's 
flute or the sound of his voice. 

One night there was a midsummer's mask at 
the Belgravias’, and the air resounded with jo- 
eund mirth and music. Peas-blossom and Moon- 
shine fluttered among the shrubbery as much at 
home as their namesakes; the grounds, illumi- 
nated with colored lights, made a fairy scene fit 
for whatever enchantments, There was dancing 
in the house, and Jack, as Oberon, lett ‘Titania 
tripping on the fantastic toe in the arms of 
Starveling, and walked forth by himself, with eves 
dim with self-distrust and dissatisfaction ; but 
not heeding whither he went, involved in his 
own thoughts, he left the gay groups behind him, 
and only stayed his footsteps when he was sudden- 
ly confronted by a wan, wistful face that leaned 
from a window of the Deuceacres’ darkened man- 
sion, half concealed and half revealed, like a spir- 
it face looking out of a cloud. But Jack was 
not the man to entertain ghostly fancies. If that 
was Dawn's face, growing and brightening above 
him, she herself must be there too. Ina mo- 
ment he forgot his part and place, the time that 
had elapsed, forgot that Cobweb was entangling 
Thistle in a flirtation just across the hedge, that 
Lysander and Helena were love-making under 
cover of the fountain’s treble—forgot every thing 
but Dawn and his love. 

** Dawn! Dawn!” he cried, stretching his arms 
toward her; ‘‘have the heavens fallen? Is it 
you, yourself? Come down, come down to me, 
darling!” he pleaded, in a breath. 

“To ean not go down to Miss Belgravia’s 
lover,” sighed Dawn, drearily. ‘‘In the play, 
you know, it is not Oberon who is inconstant.” 

‘Oh, Dawn, if you have any pity in your gen- 
tle heart, come down and let me speak; let me 
make my poor excuses, and then call me incon- 
stant if you can. Come, while they are all in- 
tent on their own little schemes; don't let us 
waste our words apart—there’s a whole lifetime 
for that awaiting us.” 

‘Hush! somebody will hear you!” 

‘*'Then come, and let me speak in whispers.” 

‘*} dare not. Ihave no mask. If we should 
meet your sweetheart—” 

‘*T have no sweetheart but you, Dawn, Thank 
Heaven that you need wear no mask! Come down 
quickly, or I swear I will come to you.” And 
through the glimmering dusk over the abandon- 
ed vine-entangled staircase that led from the 
balconied window to the dewy garden below, 
stole Dawn to meet him. 

**] will just stay to hear what he has to say,” 
she pleaded with herself; ‘‘that will be only 
fair: and it will be such a comfort to know that 
after all he did not mean io forget me!” And 
wandering with Jack through the dim garden 
mazes, where the pale flowers hung their heads as 
she brushed by, lost in the happiness that would 
end presently and forever, she did not heed the 
light footsteps of time, till some far-off clock 
tolled out the hour, and as it ceased, two other 
voices—was it the echo of their own—took up 
the strain; two voices strangely familiar to 
Jack, standing there in the shadow of the lin- 
dens, whose tones gave him a great thrill of en- 
lightenment, as Titania and Starveling, tired of 
dance and mask, paced up and down the sweet 
secluded tryst and opened their hearts. 

** Emilia,” Starveling was saying, whom Jack 
had recognized earlier as the handsome cousin of 
his yiancée, ‘Save you still bent on feeding your 
pride and starving your heart? Isn’t love better 
than noble birth, older than the oldest families ?” 

‘IT don't know,” answered Emilia, lightly. 
‘* We know what love is like, you and I, Franz ; 
but the trouble is, we can’t climb this family tree 
of ours far without coming upon a hornets’ nest. 
If our great-grandfather had traded in the Indies 
and lost every cent, instead of sitting on his 
bench and pegging shoes and laying by treasure, 
why, in that case, my dear Franz, I should pre- 
fer you to all the Jack Cheseldens that ever 
breathed.” 

‘“¢ Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 


Too proud to care from whence I came,’” 


quoted the love-sick youth, as they passed on 
through the treacherous shadows. ‘The hand 
that Jack was about to relinquish was pressed 
closer, as the tuneful voices died away in whis- 
pers: the farewell he had been about to utter 
fainted on his lips; there was no reason under 
heavens why he should marry Emilia, since she 
did not love him. He drew Dawn toward his 
heart: the adagio of flutes and violins drifted 
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down to them as if blown from some other 
world. 

‘¢Puck Fas been playing pranks with all of 
us; but the spell is broken,” said he. ‘* We be- 
long to each other.” 

And so the midsummer night's mask ended. 

‘*Miss Cabot,” said Mrs. Deuceacre next 
morning, “I understand that you were seen 
walking in the shrubbery last night with Mr. 
Jack Cheselden. If this is true, permit me to 


say that your services will be no longer needed 
in my house.” ; 
“it is all quite true,” said Dawn, **T am 


going to marry Mr. Jack Chesel« len.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorresPonpDeDT. ] 


An Imperial Scandal.—European Armies.—Moultrie.— 
Cromwell's Head. 
‘NATIVE evidene e” in the case of the sup- 

LN posed Nana Sahib has turned out to be, 
much as it has always been, worthless. When 
sifted by Europeans, it appears that he is a na- 
tive of Benares, called Jumna Dass, and im- 
posed upon Scindiah by the mention of a sword 
which was presented to the Nana by that prince 
on a private occasion before the mutiny. What 
induced the man to pretend to be the author of 
the Lucknow massacre does not transpire ; but 
since nothing is more common in our own coun- 
try than for innocent persons to pretend to have 
committed crimes in order to gain some tempo- 
rary notoriety and their victuals, there is nothing 
to be astonished at in the conduct of Mr. J. Dass. 

It is satisfactory to that large majority of the 
human race who belong to the middle classes to 
find that it is not only their own Bills and Dicks 
who ‘‘go to the bad,” but that the very highest 
families have black sheep among them. The 
news, therefore, will be welcomed by some of us 
that the story of the misdoings of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Constantinowitch of Russia in ref- 
erence to his mamma’s diamonds has been con- 
firmed. He did steal them, or, more literally, 
misappropriated those articles by giving them to 
a young lady of his acquaintance, who is doubt- 
less now reaping her reward in a Russian prison. 
Our Northern friends have a way of making it 
unpleasant for such people to rob the rich. But 
as for the young Grand Duke himself, it is im- 
possible, you see, that he could do wrong being 
in his right mind. So the Emperor, with great 
form and ceremony, has pronounced him non 
compos mentis—mad—and committed him to the 
guardianship of his father. How many a father 
in England and America has wished that he 
could persuade a police magistrate to take this 
sensible view of his son’s peccadillo! 

One has always been accustomed to think that 
the Czar of all the Russias was the greatest po- 
tentate on earth, especially in a military point of 
view ; but it now appears that his well-beloved 
cousin of Germany has a larger army. The for- 
mer, by the last returns, can bring 1,376,860 men 
into the field ; while the latter, within six weeks 
after mobilization, can command 1,684,200, 
France can muster 1,098,400 men, and Austria 
865,000. By the side of these figures the poor 
little English army of 280,240 looks small in- 
deed, while our American cousins keep up quite 
a miniature force; and yet we are neither of us 
much afraid, I fancy. But how a country must 
bleed—before the bloodshed begins—to maintain 
such an amount of poppies among the corn! 

Another link with our literary past has snapped 
in the death of John Moultrie, of Rugby, the col- 
lege friend and companion of Mackworth Praed 
and Macaulay. With the exception of Chatter- 
ton, he probably wrote the best poetry as a boy 
that ever boy wrote. ‘‘My Brother's Grave,” 
which has really scarce a sign of immaturity 
about it, was composed when he was but seven- 
teen. It appeared in the Ltonian, the school 
magazine of Eton, where he was head of the 
Eleven (7. e., at cricket) as well as Poet Laureate 
of the place. His lines beginning, 

“Forget thee! If to dream by night and think of 
thee by day, 

If all the worship, deep and wild, a poet’s heart 

can pay— . 3 ‘ a 

If that is to forget thee, then, indeed, art thou 

forgot,” 
are’ perhaps the best-known of his effusions. 
Some of them have great merit: but it must be 
owned that except in the opinion of the small 
though intellectual clique of which he was the 
darling, he never redeemed the promise of his 
boyhood, Like young Hallam (of ‘Tennyson's 
In Memoriam), his friends believed in him to the 
last; but 

“The world which credits what is done 

Is blind to all that might have been,” 

and we can not blame it. Still he must have 
been a remarkable man, of whom one of the 
most talented of his contemporaries (Praed him- 
self) could write, ‘‘ His abilities are so varied 
that if I were to attempt to define his powers, it 
is ten to one that the next effort of his pen would 
disprove my words.” 

You have doubtless heard of the historic doubts 
that still exist concerning the exhibition of Crom- 
well’s head on Westminster Hall, some persons 
even going to the length of asserting that the 
head of ‘‘the martyr,” Charles I., was substi- 
tuted for it by certain grimly humorous jokers. 
Cromwell's head has now come up again, and is 
asserted to be in the possession of one Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of Seven Oaks, Kent. The circumstan- 
tial evidence of this is worth recording. It is 
the only head in history that is known to have 
been embalmed and afterward beheaded. 

“On the back of the neck, above the vertebra, is 
the mark of the cut of an ax, where the executioner, 
having perhaps no proper block, struck too high, and 
laying the head, in its soft embalmed state, on the scaf- 
fold, flattened the nose on one side, making it adhere 
to the face. The hair crows promiscnously about the 











face,* and the beard, stained to the same color by the 
embalming liquor, is tucked up under the chin ‘with 
the oaken staff of the spear with which the head was 
stuck up on Westminster Hall, which staff is perforated 
by a worm that never attac ks oak until it has been for 
many years exposed to the weather. The iron spear- 
head, where it protrudes above the skull, is rusted away 
by the action of the atmosphere... Several teeth are 
yet in the mouth; the membrane of the eyelid remains, 
and the pia mater and the dura mater, thin membranes, 
may still be seen clinging to the upper and inner part 
of the skull....There is a small hole where the wart 
was on his forehead, and the head has the appearance 
of hard dry leather.” 

This head, it must be remembered, stood upon 
Westminster Hall for twenty-five years, when it 
was blown off one windy night, and carried away 
by the sentry. He dared not reveal the fact till 
he came to die, when it was sold by his family to 
one of the Cambridgeshire Russells, after which 
the chain of authenticity is pretty complete. 

Do you tind much difficulty in ‘* making con- 
versation” in America? Some of us do, and so, 
it appears, do even the mercurial Parisians—at 
least there is a certain Baron H- in the 
French capital who, ‘‘ having amassed in his 
frequent and varied travels a fund of instructive 
and interesting observations, is enabled to place 
his talents (for a pecuniary consideration) at the 
disposal of those masters and mistresses of houses 
who find a difficulty in conversing fluently.” 
This must be so, for he advertises the fact him- 
self. If he can but speak English—for 'Thack- 
eray tells us that our aristocracy do not speak 
French—what a fortune he would make by com- 
ing over here and teaching our noble swells how 
to make themselves agreeable! He even sup- 
plies ‘* guests, suitably attired, who will sustain 
and vary the conversation,” when those who em- 
ploy them do not care to trouble themselves to 
that extent. R. Kempe, of London, 








WOMEN’S LEISURE. 


\ HO does not know the expressive shrug 

of the shoulders with which clever men 
are apt to pronounce the society of average wom- 
en intolerably vapid, or the sneer with which 
a cynically inclined individual of the stronger 
sex says, ** Oh, that’s a woman’s reason!” Far 
be it from us now to enter into any vexed ques- 
tion of women’s rights or education; but we 
would fain point out. one little fact which may 
have something to do with feminine frivolity and 
idleness—we mean the want of leisure that per- 
vades the life of ordinarily educated women of 
the higher and well-to-do middle classes. 

Men of business have their office hours, during 
which the cares of home are not allowed to in- 
trude; the doctor in his consulting-room, the 
lawyer in his study, are free to pursue uninter- 
rupted trains of thought or to listen to sage ut- 
terances, not, alas! always wise or useful, wrapt 
in cblivion that there exists any thing else in the 
world but their pursuits worth living for. With 
women, however, all is different. They never 
can boast of certain hours, or half hours, during 
which they can commune freely with themselves 
and are not to be disturbed. If a woman sits 
down to read, not to skip, twenty pages of histo- 
ry, before her attention is, maybe, arrested, ten 
to one the cook wishes to speak to her; or 
Jacky’s play-time has arrived, and he must spend 
it by having a rare game with his mother’s sofa- 
cushions, scattering her thoughts as he does the 
furniture; or else the elder girls want to prac- 
tice the piano, regardless of their mamma’s finer 
feelings of harmony and the fitness of things ; 
or the clergyman’s wife arrives to discuss parish 
matters, and to solicit contributions to the society 
for providing the Aztecs with decent clothing. 

These are the daily occurrences of the domes- 
tic family ; but in that of the fashionable wom- 
an, if different, it is no better. ‘There are the 
same and more wearisome, because profitless, 
interruptions, Notes arrive, of all sizes and col- 
ors, every quarter of an hour, implying greater 
intimacy as their proportions are less, all of 
which must be answered at once with the pen of 
a ready writer; or a dear friend drops in early, 
in a weak state, the result of dilapidated dissipa- 
tion, to discuss the results of last night’s ball, 
and she must not be refused, as there would be 
a quarrel for life (female friends are commonly 
very touchy); or it may be a garrulous old aunt, 
who has come to see the children, and have a 
good talk over the family chronicles for two 
hours or more, without taking breath, or any 
thing but a small glass of wine; or it is the mo- 
diste, or Heaven knows what, for now the fashion 
of real morning calls, pre-prandial visitations, 
for which the victims have not gathered either 
sufficient strength or spirits, is gaining frightful 
proportions, 

Of course there remains still the truth that a 
woman need not see all these people and submit 
to all these interruptions; but that is asking a 
great deal. Women are not original, and gen- 
erally follow in a groove. They do not like to 
be different from other women, perhaps even to 
get credit for eccentricity or for being a bas 
bleu; often, indeed probably, they have never 
given the matter a thought. So it ends in the 
abandonment of all serious study and the hasty 
and unprofitable scrambling through a novel as 
sole food for the mind during the day. Few 
women read more than one leading article and 
the fashionable intelligence in the newspapers ; 
they rarely care for politics, and take little inter- 
est in the discoveries or improvements of science. 
Where would men be if such were their life? A 
fire must be fed if it is to give out heat, and the 
human intellect rusts quicker with disuse than 
any other article. Women, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, are the educators of their chil- 
dren, for a child quickly takes the impress of 
those it lives with; and a mother who is forever 
in a hurry and forever being disturbed is not 











bs During the great t Protector" s last illness he hecame 
£0 de pressed and debilitated that he would allow no 
barber to come near him, and hence this peculiarity. 





likely to convey to a child's mind the necessity 
for leisure. Yet without leisure, without the 
power of concentrating the intellect on a subject 
—the which can not be done in a few minutes— 
what good results of any sort can be achieved ? 
Without leisure a woman’s mind becomes a dis- 
jointed set of ill-assorted ideas, or a jumble of 
facts without reasons, or, worse still, a blank, 
where ungoverned feelings and instincts are the 
only law. Under such circumstances, the want 
of women’s leisure becomes a serious question. 
It is the idleness of the fashionable lounger that 
makes him a busybody and a scandal-monger ; 
it is the want of useful leisure that makes a wom- 
an a fool. 

To this it may be objected that a woman's 
whole life is leisure; she never has any thing to 
do, or at least only pleasant things. ‘To our 
mind, a fashionable woman's pleasure is the 
hardest business we know, but it is not leisure. 
Pounding, dashing, hurrying, scrambling, fidget- 
ing, fuming, from one place of amusement to 
another, too tired half the time to eat or sleep, 
with a stereotyped smile and aching body—such 
is the existence of those who do the season prop- 
erly. What we plead for, on the contrary, is 
leisure; the sweet calm hours in which the soul 
refreshes itself either by meditation or by dip- 
ping deep into the wells of knowledge and treas- 
ures of wisdom of other minds, men who lived 
in the days when every one had leisure, and 
many used it to some purpose. ‘To conclude with 
a paradox, only those can work well who have 
leisure, and only those who have ieisure know 
what it is never to be idle. 

“Tf leisure is—but, ah, ’tis not— 
’Tis long past praying for, God wot: 
The fashion of it men forgot 
About the age of chivalry.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ITE formation of an ice bridge across the 
East River is an event which does not hap- 
pen every year, and when it does occur it ex- 
cites the liveliest interest among the citizens of 
New York and Brooklyn. A curious and enter- 
taining spectacle to some, it is no less an appall- 
ing and vexatious one to many others. It turns 
the minds and eyes of detained thousands to the 
lofty towers of the unfinished East River Bridge 
with a longing to hasten the completion of the 
structure which will secure uninterrupted com- 
munication between the two cities. 

The East River was bridged with ice for the 
first time this winter early on the morning of 
January 23. It is said by those accustomed to 
note the ice obstructions in the river that such 
a large solid body of ice has not been seen in the 
river since 1857. However that may be, this floe 
was immense, extending from the vicinity of the 
bridge towers nearly down to Governor's Island. 
The running of the Wall Street Ferry boats was 
suspended, and for a time the Fulton Ferry 
boats were unable to cut their way through the 
solid mass. Later, they landed at any dock on 
the New York side w hich could be reached. 
But the long suspension and detention of boats 
caused a scene on both sides of the river such 
as is rarely witnessed. In the ferry-houses, on 
the piers, and in the streets were waiting crowds 
of men and women—impatient business men, 
lawyers, mechanics, clerks—all losing time, and 
not a few losing temper. Long lines of carts, 
drays, cars, carriages, and stages, hopelessly 
wedged together, stretched through Fulton 
Street on cither side of the rive r, impeding trav- 
el north and south, until in Broadway a motion- 
less mass of vehicles blocked up that great thor- 
oughfare far above the City Hall. Motionless as 
were the vehicles, the scene was not unanimated; 
drivers became garrulous to an alk irming e xtent, 
merchants endeavored to subdue their impa- 
tience by audible calculations of how much mon- 
2 would be wasted by one hour’s de lay, and the 

East River Bridge was the universal topic of con- 
versation. Suddenly the news spread that an ice 
bridge was formed, and one young man attempt- 
ed the experiment of crossing, evidently with 
some apprehension as to the result. No sooner, 
however, had he reached the Brooklyn side in 
safety than his ex: imple was followed by others, 
until there was a regular procession passing to 
and fro. It was a hazardous trip, no doubt, yet 
many, induced by pressure of business, and oth- 
ers, out of mere love of adventure, crossed upon 
the uncertain bridge that might at any moment 
prove treacherous, About eleven o'clock, when 
the tide was expected to begin flowing down, the 
police prevented any more people from ventur- 
ing upon the ice. A short time afterward the 
floe be gan to move. There were at the time 
about fifty persons upon the ice. Some hasten- 
ed to the shore, and the others were rescued by 
boats from their perilous situation without the 
occurrence of any serious accident. 

It is on record that an ice bridge was formed 
across the East River in 1852 by the excessive 
cold. Since that time several have been made 
by the accumulation of floating ice brought 
down into the bay, and forced into the river by 
the tide—one each in 1854, 1856, 1857, and 1871. 





Distressing accounts continue to come of the 
famine in Turkey. One missionary writes, ‘‘ For 
the last two weeks I have done nothing else but 
listen to the heart-rending tales of suffe ring, and 
distribute aid to the most needy.’’ In one vil- 
lage of seventy families only thirty now remain, 
and ten of these are without means of subsist- 
ence. Forty-five persons died of starvation in 
another village. In still another village of sixty 
families only five or six have any supplies for 
the future. 





A telegraph pole ninety-three feet high and 
two feet in diameter was recently raised in Ful- 
ton Street, in this city, to support the distrib- 
uting wires that will extend from the new build- 
ing of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Perhaps there is no larger telegraph pole in the 
world. 





For some time past the Commercial School 
of the Berlin ‘‘ Lette-Verein’’ has been open to 
female scholars, and these have been rece ntly 
examined in the presence of the members of the 
Association of Delegates of the School Commit- 
tees and other educational functionaries. The 
result of the examination in three modern lan- 





guages, as well as in geography, i is characterized 
as ‘* very good,” and that in commer ial science 
is called “excellent.” Spec‘mens of drawi ing 
were pronounced to be *‘ highly commendable.’ 








The King of Sweden has given his sanction to 
a bill which has passed the Swedish Parliament 
enabling women by a marriage contract to re- 
tain the possession and management of their 
property. There was much opposition to the 
bill from a large portion of the clergy. 


It is announced that the English government 
is about to issue postal cards of an improved 
shape, with a handsome surface and ornamental 
edg An increased charge will be made for 
these, while, ‘for the benefit of the common 
people,” the manufacture of ordinary post cards 
will be continued at the usual price. The high- 
ly embellished cards are promised by the 14th 
of February; but it is not to be supposed that 
they will be prepared with any special reference 
to the kind of correspondence so much in favor 
about that time. 





The Villa Malatesta, belonging to the King of 
Italy, and situated just outside the Porta Pia, 
Rome, was nearly destroyed by fire a short time 
ago. His Majesty was in the house when the 
fire broke out. 

A gentleman of Carpenteria, California, has an 
almond orchard, only four years old, which pro- 
duced last season over five tons of soft-sheiled 
almonds. 

Arrangements are now being made at Harvard 
College Library for the accommodation of 200,000 
new volumes. 





When the public schools in New Orleans were 
re-opened in January, after the holidays, several 
colored pupils made their appearance in one of 
the high schools, and were unmolested. 





A New Orleans paper offers the familiar senti- 
ment with the following variation: ‘George 
Washington—tirst in war, first in peace, and last 
in getting a monument.” 

The London Queen, which discusses in a fa- 
miliar manner, by questions and answers, many 
household topies, has lately had upon the car- 
pet the subject of «Children’s Dinners.” Some 
mothers approve of very little variety in food 
for children, others think a variety not only 
more agreeable but more wholesome. One, who 
signs herself ‘‘Clever Mother,’’ gives her chil- 
dren rice pudding five days in the week. This 
has called forth various responses, one of which, 
being suggestive, we quote: 

“The children of ‘Clever Mother’ are certainly 
wonderfully easy to please as regards their puddings. 
Mine would never eat rice again if I gave it to them 
five days in the week, and as other children may be of 
the more epicurean order, I give a list of puddings for 
a fortnight, a different one for each day, and all per- 
fectly wholesome. I think a greater variety is more 
wholesome as well as more agreeable. I think also 
that well and slowly cooked fruit should be given to 
them occasionally. Unless ‘Clever Mother’ has for- 
gotten to mention them, her children ap — to take 
neither fruit nor vegetables. I should be happy to 
give recipes for any of the following puddings : 1, ap- 
ple pudding, made with stewed fruit and bread-crumbs ; 
2, rice boiled in milk to a jelly, flavored with lemon 
peel, and served cold with raspberry jam 5 3, boiled 

read pudding ; 4, compote of ¢ supice; 5, tapioc a; 6, 
dollies’ bread yuddings; 7, boiled cus tard; 8, hatter 
pudding, with Fone ey, jam, or sugar; 9, rice und milk ; 

10, stewed pears and bre vad § 11, sago, with ¢ 
corn flour blanc-mange and boiled cust: ard ; 
pudding ; 14, rice pudding, with eggs.” 
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Seldom, if ever, has a novelist reecived a more 
genuine compliment than one which recently 
came indirectly to Mr. Disraeli, whose romance 
of Lothair is well known. Some distance off the 


English coast is a rock-bound island, inhabited 
by a lonely little community, the descendants 
of a band of mutineers, who were long ago ex- 


iled to this barren spot as a penalty for their 
crimes. Occasionally an English ship carries 
the necessaries of life to them. Not long ayo, 
one stormy day, when the sea was very rough, a 
ship was coasting off the island. A boat sud- 
denly put out from the island, floundered among 
the billows, and, after struggling for hours, final- 
ly reached the ship, whose captain had seem its 
approach, and waited for it, thinking something 
very serious had caused this effort. The rowers 
mounted the deck, and the captain desired to 
know what had happened, and how he could 
help them. ‘Nothing is the matter,’”? was the 
reply; ‘“‘but do you happen to have a copy of 
Lothair ?” 





The canvas of the Murillo from which the fig- 
ure of Saint Anthony was cut is about twenty 
feet high by fifteen wide. Photographs of the 
picture, with a line indicating the size and shape 
of the mutilation, were sent all over the world 
by the Spanish government, with the offered re- 
ward of $10,000 for the missing fragment. One 
of these photographs was in possession of Mr, 
Schaus, by which he was assisted. in identify- 
ing the fragment when it was offered for sale. 
The cutting of Saint Anthony from the canvas 
left an irregular hole about six feet square in the 
lower right-hand corner. 


During the year 1874 there were admitted to 
the New York State Lunatic Asylum 3868 pa- 
tients. The whole number under treatment dur- 
ing the year was 948. Of this number 125 were 
discharged as recovered, 53 were discharged as 
improved, and 14 as not being insane. 





Here in New York city we take alarm if the 
thermometer sinks a couple of degrees below 
zero. How should we get along if, as recently 
at Omaha, Nebraska, the mercury marked forty 
degrees below zero ?—or, if not the mercury, the 





alcohol, for spirit thermometers must be the 
fashion in that section of country. 
New-Year’s Day in Paris was nega il and dan- 


gerous time. A drizzling rain fel 
every thing it touched. 
freezing rain verglas. 


, freezing upon 
The Ft rench call this 
It was almost impossible 
to walk, and quite so to obtain a cab. Six deaths 
were reported, and numerous accidents. <A 
great number of people were taken to the hos- 
pitals with broken limbs or serious contusions. 
The returns two days after New-Year’s were as 
follows oa ag Necker, So L —_— siére, 97; 
Hotel Die u, 30; Beaujon, 55; Val-de-Grace, 18. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Ows Corresronvent. | 


MPU gala representation which took place at the inauguration of the 
new Opera-house revealed a few of the tendencies of the coming fash 





ion. It is certain that it inclines more and more to vers long corsapes, 
moulded on the bust and extending ou the hips ihis fashion is likely to 
produce a revolution in corsets: the girdles which have taken thei Jlace 
of Jate can no longer serve for any thing but morning dresses 
pers, and we shall be forced to return to corsets proper, or large corsets, 
impossible to fit the corsages of the present 


and wrap 


without which it would be 
style. 

“At the aforesaid representation there was seen an immense majority of 
opening not 
heart-shaped or square, but round, after the fashion of the corsages a la 
Vierge, that is, chastely covering the shoulders, and only exposing the 
neck in front. There were a great many mixed toilettes, that is, made 
of two different fabrics and two different colors. Sulphur and rose, blue 


cnirass corsages, some high, others low, and others half-high, 


Fig. 6.—Brack Teiie axnp Lace Bertna.,- 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs 
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Front.—[See Fig. 7.) 





















2,—Pixnk VeLveT anp Swiss Musiin Bertn-. 


3ack.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
No. X., Figs. 59 and 60. 


and bronze, garnet and pale pink, and 
straw-color and black, the latter covered 
with jet, were the colors most frequently 
used. Brocade and faille, silk ganze on 
China crape and satin, and velvet and 
faille, were the fabrics oftenest employed 
for the composition of one and the same 
toilette. By the side of the few who ob 
stinately persisted in wearing dresses im- 
moderately low, by far the greater num- 
bei appeared in decently decolletée cor 
This fact may be attributed to the 
presence of so many ladies belonging to 
the ole avobility of France. Tn general 
they are seen but seldom: the Faubourg 
Saint Germain stays at home, and re- 


cares 
sage 
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Fig. 1L—Manroox Pout pe Sole 
Dress.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 7.] 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 51-5s, 


Fig. 2.—Drerss For GIRL FROM 


Kos 





6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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ceives none outside of its own circle; but this time it departed irom 
its usual exclusiveness, and sent to the opera its loveliest and most 
rigid women, who mixed there with the world of the empire, the 
official world, and the world of finance, and made themselves at 
once remarked and distinguished from the crowd. Nevertheless, 
it must be owned that the dress which caused the most lively sensi- 
tion belonged neither to the Faubourg Saint Germain nor to ans 
Parisian circle. ‘Ihe powdered peruke, red coat, and long gold- 
embroidered mantle of the Lord Mayor of London, and the cos- 
tumes of the aldermen and sheritts who accompanied him, were the 
objects at which all the lorgnettes were directed ; indeed, the public 
Was more than once on the point of bursting into applause, as if 
they had been favorite actors or singers. 

The feminine toilette is becoming more and more military ; even 
sorties de bal ave made atter the model of a hussar jacket, thrown 
over the shoulders, with large round sleeves, which are not put on. 
The most original of these wrappings is made of white Sicilienne, 
with brandebourgs of white jet. I dwell on this garment for the 









Fig. 1.—Bracx,'] 
For patten 


reason that it will | 
demi-season, otherwi 
he made of Siciliem 
shades, with trimmi 
dyed, and consequen 
Sicilienne, with bran 
This wrapping is le: 
more elegant than th 
than the mantelet. a 
lar. There will }S. 
among others the « 
: front, and opening 0\ 
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Tutte, Lace, AND Litins-oF-THE-VALLEY, that the skirts of dre 
Froxt.—[See Fig. 5.] longer even for * 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30 and 31. not yet know what 
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Fig. 5.—Dress For Girt FROM Fig. 4.—Pratn axnp Puarp Gray Fig. 5. —Brack CasHMe 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Merino Dress.—Front.—f{See Fig. 6. ] Dress. 
For description sce For pattern and description see Supple1 For description see 
ipplement, No. II, Figs. 11-16, Supplement. 


Fics. 1-10,—LADIES’ AND 
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the double difficulty of holding up the dress, with its weight of 
flounces and trimmings, or sweeping the sidewalks and crossings 
with the same garnitures. There is not even the consolation of say- 
ing that no one will be forced to adopt the fashion. If it become 
general, people will be forced to conform to it, however they may 
chafe against its folly. Let us hope that the summer, with its rail- 
roads and steamboats inviting travel, will discourage this deplorable 
tendency. How is it possible, indeed, for a lady to enter or alight 
from a railroad car in a hurry dragging after her a train which em- 
barrasses her movements, and is likely to throw her down at the 
risk of her life ? 

A pretty toilette for the first fine days of spring has a plain skirt 
of prune velvet, with a large redingote of the same velvet edged with 
a broad band of chinchilla, A similar band simulates a hood on the 
waist. Very large and deep pockets entirely covered with chinchilla. 

A spring toilette for a young girl or very youthful married lady has 
a plain skirt of dark green velvet (a sort of vert-de-gris). Large 

































Fig. 1.—Brack,tcrie Ficnu-Bertua. 
For patter 


Fig. 3.—Prisk Vervetr anp Swiss Mersin 
1on see Supplement, Bertua.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 67. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 59 and 60, 
son that it will he worn as a wrapping for the 
li-season, otherwise called spring, when it will 
made of Sicilienne of all the éceru and beige 
des, with trimmings of ostrich feathers not 
d, and consequently of the same color as the 
lienne, with branebourgs of a darker shade, 
s wrapping is less common than the paletot, 
re elegant than the circular, and more graceful 
n the mantelet. ari will quickly become popu- 
There will }Aaany .arieties of wrappings ; 
ng others the cuirass wrapping, adjusted in 
it, and opening over a vest of a different fabric. 
say it with regret, but it must be confessed, 
‘the skirts of dreses are becoming longer and 
rer even for *! eet and for walking. Ido 
yet know what device will be invented to avoid 


redingote of white India cashmere, stitched tive 
times around the edge with silk of the same color 
as the skirt, and looped behind in such a man- 
ner as to draw it quite plain across the front, with 
bows of white and green velvet, green velvet but- 
tons embroidered with white silk, and set all the 
way down the front. 

A novelty of the season is cashmere covered 
with English embroidery. This embroidery is 
composed entirely of open-work, that is, the in- 
side of the leaves and wheels is all cut away att 
er the edges are worked, and the space is filled 
in with lace stitch. I have seen it used in the 
following manner: Skirt with plain waist and long 
sleeves of amethyst violet velvet; over-skirt of 


Fig. 5.—Bertua or Tuite, Lace, axp LILiks-OF-THE- 
VaLLEY.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30 and 31. 
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Fig. 6.—PLatxn axnp Pratp Gray 


Fig. 7.—Maroon Pocrt pe Sore 
Merino Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 4. 


Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 51-53. 


Fig. 8.—Macve Porn Dress, 
Front.—!| See Fig. 9.] 
For pattern and description see Supple. 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-1". 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE DRESSES. 





For pattern 
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Fig. 9.—Matve Popriw Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 8.1 
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India cashmere of the same color, entirely embroidered in open- 
work, and trimmed with a plain flounce, scalloped on the bottom, 
and embroidered like the over-skirt : cuirass waist of the same eash- 
mere, with the same embroidery moulded over the velvet waist, which 
serves as a lining and transparency. ‘The velvet sleeves have a broad 
double cut¥ of embroidered cashmere to match the flounce of the 
over-skirt. No description of this pretty toilette can do justice to 
the charming effect produced by the different lights and shades of 
these fabrics of the same color—the amethyst velvet, cashmere. and 
silk used for the embroidery. A hussar jacket of amethyst velvet, 
with brandebourgs of silk of the same ce . served as a w rapping. 
All combinations of trimmings, like all forms of over-skirts and 
tabliers, being in fashion, here is one that has been devised for a 
very elegant young married lady whose dvess-maker disappointed 
her in the dress which she had ordered for the inauguration of the 
Opera-house, and who, poor woman! had nothing to wear, Falling 
back on resignation, that virtue to which one must submit when there 
is nothing else to do, she put on, with a sigh, a dress of pink faille, ar- 








See Fig. 6.5 


g. 


Fig. 10.—Brick Groe 
Grats Dress 
For description see 

10, Supplement. 
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ranged behind in large pleats, spreading apart like 
a fan at the bottom. She next took a sulphur- 
colored square shawl of China crape, a marvel of 
embroidery, which a sailor uncle had brought her, 
and, folding it in two points, one a little longer 
than the other, as if to throw it across her shoul- 
ders, she placed it over the front breadth in the 
guise of a pointed tablier. She then pleated the 
shawl under the arms, and tied it behind, letting 
its long heavy ends fall over the trained skirt of 
the pink dress. Her maid speedily procured a 
little plain China crape of the same color, of 
which she made narrow bias folds for the waist 
and short sleeves. In her hair she fastened a 
cluster of sulphur and pink roses, with a diamond 
clasp. This lady had the ineffable happiness 
that evening of wearing a dress unlike any other 
in the room, 

‘The brims of bonnets are growing larger and 
larger, worn in a hundred different 
ways—with small revers, with large revers, with 
raches of nansook or muslin inside the neck, and 
with large bows of nansook or muslin striped 
with lace, made with a single loop with two ends. 
Cravats offer a bewildering diversity—silk and 
China crape of all colors with English embroid- 
ery, muslin with lace insertion and fringe, and 
ruches of ribbon or white crépe lisse. One knows 


Collars are 


not which to choose, since it is impossible to take 
away every thing. The latest novelty of this 
kind is acluster of flowers, admirably copied from 
nature, in silk, satin, faille, or velvet, which is 
mounted on a pin that serves to fasten the cravat. 
There are rose-buds surrounded by sprigs of 
mignonette or violets, narcissuses, crocuses, ete. 
‘These ave often completed by a similar but larger 
bouquet of flowers worn in the hair. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





THE WINTER BROOK. 
TAssELs of ice hang over the foam 
And gloss of a erystal stream ; 
The happy brook is ** going home,” 

Beneath the sunset gleam. 


It hurries through a mountain dale, 
Thrice rich with slope and pine; 
It comes as from ‘‘ behind the veil ;” 

It lisps of the divine. 


The sunset deepens and dies in the west, 
Making the heavens so brave; 

In the east the clouds seek infinite rest— 
Will sleep in the ocean wave. 


Over the Alps’ snowy shoulders 
The sun trails a mantle of gold; 
And flecks the brook and its boulders, 
And lances fashioned by Cold. 


The Earth, in her spotless garb, 

Is a maiden that rises from prayer— 
A rose without a barb— 

Even to angels fair. 


Or call her a spirit of beauty 
Deprived of material breath, 

Wanted in heaven for duty, 
Clothed in the robe of death: 


O’er whom the stars come stealing, 
And the winter moon will rise, 

Blessing what has not feeling— 
The lids and the ever-closed eyes, 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE, 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of ‘‘ Lost for Love,” “A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” ** Aurora Floyd,” ete. 


oe ——— 
CHAPTER I. 

“Full many a lady 
1 have eyed with best regard; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil, But you, O you, 
So perfect and 80 peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best.” 


p* FOUND excitement prevails in Llandry- 

sak this sunny August morning. Dog-carts 
dash wildly down the fragment of inchoate street, 
whose chief feature is the post-oftice; phaetons 
and pony-carriages unknown to Llandrysak wind 
gavly across the common, and appear on the rail- 
way bridge. ‘The station disgorges a crowd of 
smartly dressed young women and their attend- 
ant swains, who swarm over the little settlement, 
and forthwith make for the one establishment 
which provides refreshment of a light and unin- 
toxicating character; for the people who come 
to Llandrysak are, as a rule, temperate in the 
extreme, and hardly know the meaning of a 
public-house. 

Mr. Cates—the purveyor of things in general, 
~from butcher's-meat and bacon to tea, sugar, con- 
fectionery, and fancy biscuits ; from bread, but- 
ter, and eggs to green-stutf and fish—has been 
laboring all night in the sweat of his brow to pre- 
pare adequately for this peaceful invasion. _Mon- 
ster hams await the sacrificial knife; quartern 
loaves wall in one side of the well-used counter ; 
all the interior accommodation available in Mr. 
Cates's private abode has been thrown open for 
the reception of visitors ; and tea and coffee are 
in perpetual preparation. But the most Mr. 
Cates can do in this way falls short of his patrons’ 
demands. They storm his passage; they swarm 
upon his stairs, and throng his rooms, even trv- 
ing to invade the sanctity of his bed-chamber, 
and wax loud and savage in their demands tor 
accommodation and refreshment, until Mr. Cates 
—although feeling that he is making monev as 
fast as he can drop it into his till—wishes that 
his customers were less numerous or less impor- 





| easily answered. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


tunate; or, in his own words, wishes that he ** had 
known beforehand that there would be so many ;” 
though what he would have done had he been so 
informed, seeing that his house has no power of 
expansion, and that he has no yard or garden 
available for the erection of a tent, must ever re- 
main amystery. Whatever power of expansion 
his business premises possess has been exercised 
to the uttermost; for he has absorbed as much of 
the roadway as he can venture to encumber with- 
out detriment to the public. The space before 
his busy little shop is spread with trays of tarts 
and buns, hot and hot from the oven, promptly 
renewed as the hungry visitors consume them. 
And wherefore this inroad of the surrounding 
neighborhood into quiet little Llandrysak, fa- 
mous only for its saline and sulphur springs, and 
in its normal condition the tranquil resort of 
health-seekers and water-drinkers ? Question 
For the last fortnight placards 
have adorned the publie places of Llandrysak— 
the gates of the market-hall, the portal of the 
post office, and the railway station—setting forth 
that on this third of August an Eisteddfod would 
be holden at Llandrysak, and numerous prizes— 
ranging from ten pounds to five shillings—would 
be awarded to successful competitors in the art 
of musie and dramatic recitation. A monster 
tent had been brought from a distant city—Llan- 
drysak is a good forty miles from any large town 
and erected behind the pretty little modern 
Gothic church on the common yonder ; and after 
braving the breeze for a day or two, has igno- 
miniously collapsed on Sunday afternoon, to be 
re-erected with increased stability on Monday. 


rs 


| To-day is Tuesday, and the tent still stands brave- 
| 


ly. ‘The warm summer sky and soft west wind 
promise a glorious noontide, and at half past nine 
o'clock the inhabitants of surrounding villages are 
pouring into Llandrysak as fast as the single line 
of rail can bring them. 

Perhaps of all the quiet out-of-the-way places 
in this sea-bound isle there is none more tran- 
quil, more utterly remote from the busy world, 
than Llandrysak. — It is certainly not a town; it 
is hardly to be called a village. ‘lwo large and 
prosperous hotels, and three or four smaller hos- 
telries—which are rather public boarding-houses 
than inns—have sprung up around the mineral 
springs. ‘Three or four shops and half a dozen 
lodging-houses have been built on the edge of an 
undulating stretch of heathy common; and the 
new church, erected by public subscription, looks 
down upon the little settlement from its elevation 
on the aforesaid common. 

Llandrysak is situated on a plateau seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, and all around it 
rise the green Cambrian hills—not mighty peaks, 
like Snowdon or Penmaenmawr, but lovable hills, 
grassy and ferny—hills that tempt the pedestri- 
an, and seem to cry aloud, even to the idlest 
lounger, ** Come, climb our gentle breasts, and 
breathe the purer ether that circles round our 
heads.”’ 

Quiet and remote though Llandrysak is, it is 
eminently popular in its way. The hotels and 
lodging-houses are full to plethora in the season, 
and guests are billeted at outlying farm-houses 
to an alarming extent, considering the number 
of the lodgers in relation to the space available 
for their accommodation. In sheltered nooks 
upon the hill-side, in rustic lanes, you come upon 
lowly homesteads, which to the stranger's eve ap- 
pear in no wise too spacious for a farmer's house- 
hold, and which yet afford board and lodgment to 
fitieen or twenty water-drinkers in time of need. 

Of the two hotels, the Cambria is select and 
aristocratic, judiciously dividing its guests into 
two sections, known as Lords and Commons; and 
the Spring House, popular and easy-going. Won- 
drous stories are told of the chatf and practical 
joking which obtain at the latter hostelry, and 
the matrimonial engagements apt to result from 
a week's residence therein. Pianos are heard 
long after midnight; amateur concerts and Chris- 
ty minstrelsy diversify the monotony of social 
intercourse, Picnics and excursions of all kinds 
are of daily occurrence; and the click of croquet- 
balls without and billiard-balls within may be 
heard from morn till midnight. The more quiet 
Cambria has its croquet lawn also, sheltered by 
surrounding groves of spice-breathing pine, and 
its spacious billiard-room over the stony cham- 
ber where the unsavory waters are dealt out by 
complacent maidens across a pewter-covered bar, 
suggestive of Spiers and Pond—awful chamber, 
pervaded ever by the odor of innumerable rotten 
eggs, which odor is the delightful characteristic 
of a sulphur spring in perfection. 

This pump-room stands cheek by jowl with 
the more aristocratic wing of the Cambria, and 
gives upon the croquet lawn and piny groves 
and a broad space of gravel before the house. 
An avenue leads from the hotel down to a little 
bit of road that crosses the common and joins 
the high-road ; for the Cambria stands in a gen- 
teel seclusion, about half a mile from the settle- 
ment that has grown up in the neighborhood of 
the railway station. 

From the pump-room on this sunny Angust 
morning emerges a gentleman, who wipes his 
lipS with a cambric handkerchief, and wears a 
disgusted expression of countenance. 

**Upon my word, Dewrance, I can't stand 
much more of it,” he exclaims. ‘* Faugh! asa- 
fetida would be ambrosial in comparison.” 

Mr. Dewrance, in clerical costume—faultless 
black and Roman collar—is lounging on a bench 
outside, smoking an after-breakfast cigar, with 
contentment depicted upon his visage. He is a 
wandering light in the ecclesiastical svstem, and 
has come to do duty at the unendowed church 
on the common for the season. He is not at 
Llandrysak for the waters. 

**What does it matter how nasty the stuff is 
if vou think it's doing you good?” he asks, lan- 
guidly. 

The morning is too warm for much exertion. 
Even the clerical mind needs repose after the la- 














bor of performing matins for the edification of 
about a dozen females, chiefly of the spinster 
persuasion, 

** Ah, it’s all very well for you to talk like 
that,” remonstrates the other. ‘‘In the first 
place, you don’t drink that nauseous stuff; and 
in the second, it would jump with your notions 
of self-mortification—fasting, abstinence, and all 
that kind of thing—to imbibe obnoxious waters, 
The sort of thing St. Francis of Assisi would have 
liked, yon know.” 

‘Are you going to the Eisteddfod ?” asks Mr. 
Dewrance, calmly ignoring these remarks, 

** Are you?” 

‘*'That depends. Slingford Edwards is to be 
there in full foree,” with a wry face; ‘‘and I don’t 
much care about the business. But I promised 
some ladies —” 

**Of course; Inever knew suchaman! Your 
whole life is frittered away in such small engage- 
ments; not an hour that is not pledged to a pet- 
ticoat. Dewrance, in spite of your varied expe- 
rience of life, your travels, your knowledge of the 
world, you are still what you were born to be.” 

** What is that ?” inquires Mr. Dewrance, with 
the faintest show of curiosity. 

““A tame cat.” 

**Why not?” asks the enrate, placidly. “Tame- 
catism isn’t half a bad thing in its way. I like 
women, and women like me. I can make friends 
of them. I don’t flirt, and I never commit my- 
self; and then I look to women to help me in 
the serious business of my life. A priest can 
achieve great victories with an army of women 
at his command. How are our churches beau- 
tified, our sick tended, our poor fed, our children 
taught and cared for and civilized? Do you 
think the masculine element goes for much in 
these things? No, Westray; women are the 
Church’s strong rock. As they were the last at 
the foot of the cross, so they have become the 
first at the altar.” 

“Upon my soul,” ejaculates Westray, pulling 
his dark brown mustache, *‘ I begin to think that 
women exercise a great deal more influence than 
we give them credit for. More than half the 
world is under petticoat government.” 

“Why don't you join the majority?” asks 
Dewrance, with a keen look at his friend. 

‘They have known each other less than a fort- 
night, yet are on those friendly and familiar 
terms which men slip into so easily. Herman 
Westray is a man who has made himself a name 
in the world of letters. He began his career as 
a journalist in the year he left Oxford, and has 
only lately shaken himself free from the tram- 
mels of the.daily press. He has won reputation 
as poet, dramatist, critic, novelist, and is a pow- 
er in literary circles. Stimulated by success, and 
proud of his budding laurels, he has worked his 
brain to the verge of exhaustion, and has come 
to Llandrysak Wells at the advice of a wise old 
doctor, who attended him nine-and-twenty years 
ago for chicken-pox and croup. 

“Why don't you look out for some nice girl 
who would reconcile you to the idea of matri- 
mony ?” pursues Dewrance. ‘‘ You're just the 
kind of man who is bound to go to eternal smash 
if he doesn’t marry.” 

If Mr. Dewrance’s vocabulary is more mod- 
ern than ecclesiastical, it must be urged in his 
excuse that he has not been long in holy orders, 
and that his previous experiences have been of 
the world worldly. 

‘“*T never found a nice girl yet,” replies West- 
ray. ‘*I have met handsome girls, clever girls, 
fascinating girls, but never the woman to whom I[ 
could say, *'Take my life into your keeping, and 
be my better angel. Come between me and my 
evil thoughts; lead me into the path of peace.’” 

‘*Girls nowadays are awfully fast, I admit,” 
says Dewrance, gravely, ‘‘ unless they're Angli- 
can. Try an Anglican girl.” 

““No, thanks. A young woman who would 
get up at five o’clock in the morning to embroid- 
er an antependium, and neglect the housekeep- 
ing. I shouldn't like a free-thinking girl, you 
understand, but I should prefer her religion to 
take its color from such teachers as Richter and 
Carlyle.” 

Dewrance shrugs his shoulders with a depre- 
cating air, and rises from his recumbent position, 

**] think we'd better go and have a look at 
the Eisteddfod,” he says, ‘‘in spite of Slingford 
Edwards.” 

Slingford Edwards is the Non-conformist light 
of Llandrysak — Wesleyan or Baptist, no one 
seemed very clear which, but eminently popu- 
lar among the natives. He holds forth thrice 
every Sunday from his rostrum in the red brick 
chapel, and appears on week-days with his man- 
ly form equipped in a costume at once agricul- 
tural and sportsman-like, his well-shaped legs, 
of which he is justly proud, incased in worsted 
hose, his feet in smart buckled shoes. 

This gentleman’s popularity at Llandrysak 
gives him importance at the national festival. 
He is deputy-chairman, and does most of the 
hard work, Mr. Morton Jones, the squire, being 
only required to make a condescending speech, 
and sit in his arm-chair, smiling blandly across 
a little table, throughout the proceedings. 

**Let us go and see how Slingford Edwards 
does it,” says Mr. Dewrance, throwing away the 
stump of his cigar. 

They stroll down the avenue and across the 
common, where even on this warm August day 
the west wind blows pure and fresh. Green 
hills ring them round like a girdle, and beyond 
the green rise loftier peaks, russet brown or deep 
purple-tinged gray, melting into the blue cloud- 
less sky. 

**T believe vour sulphur and saline springs are 
a gigantic humbug,” cries Herman Westray, look- 
ing round him with the artist's love of the beau- 
tiful. ‘* But those hills and this pure air might 
reanimate exhausted mankind on the brink of 
the grave. I'm very glad my good old doctor 
sent me here.” 
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**You look twice as good a man as you did 
when you came,” answers Dewrance. ‘‘I nev- 
er saw such an exhausted specimen of humanity. 
You looked like a consumptive vampire.” 

‘*T had been working six hours a day, or six 
hours a night, at literature for the last three years. 
That sort of thing does tell upon a man, espe- 
cially when he tries to combine social enjoyment 
with intellectual labor—dines out three or four 
times a week, wastes his afternoons at garden 
parties, goes to the opera whenever the heavy 
swells sing, attends all first performances at the 
theatres, and so on; thus reducing his working 
time to the small hours between midnight and 
morning.” 

“Dreadful!” cries Dewrance. 
you're alive.” 

**Oh, that’s habit. If I were to think of the 
unwholesomeness of my life, I dare say I should 
die. The quiet of the grave would seem prefer- 
able to such high pressure. But I take things 
easily.” 

** You look like it,” savs Dewrance, with a side 
glance at his friend’s hollow cheeks and darkly 
circled eyes. 

‘*Llandrysak has done me no end of good. 
Thad acquired an uncomfortable habit of falling 
asleep over my desk, which hinted at apoplexy, 
and now I am as fresh as paint. I have written 
two acts of a comedy since Saturday.” 

‘*T thought you were here for rest.” 

**Oh, comedy dialogue hardly counts as work. 
Besides, I am pledged to give Mrs. Brandreth 
something sparkling for the opening of the au- 
tumn season at the Frivolity,” 

“The Frivolity ? ‘That’s one of the new thea- 
tres, isn’t it?” 

** All that there is of the most new: a house 
like a bonbonniére by Siraudin; all quilted ca- 
nary satin and gold, with a background of Bur- 
gundy-colored velvet; medallion portraits of 
Shakspeare’s heroines on the panels—though 
what Shakspeare has to do with the Frivolity 
is more than any fellow can understand. In 
fact, it’s a charming little box. The actors are 
most of them ex-cavalry subalterns ; the actresses 
—well, there isn’t a plain woman among them.” 

‘* Mrs. Brandreth herself is a handsome wom- 
an, I’ve heard,” says the curate. 

“It would be a bald description of Myra 
Brandreth to call her handsome,” answers Her- 
man. ‘‘She is simply one of the most fascina- 
ting women who ever turned the brains of men. 
As for beauty, perhaps there are some handsomer, 
in her own theatre even; but there is a kind of 
loveliness about Mrs. Brandreth which I never 
saw in any one else. It isn’t a question of 
eyes, or nose, or complexion, or figure. She 
breathes an atmosphere of beauty.” 

** Poetical,” says the curate; ‘‘one would 
think you were among the men whose brains 
she has turned.” 

‘*Not I. My part in life is rather that of ob- 
server of other men’s follies than partaker in 
their delusions. I contrive to dispose of my 
surplus idiotcy in magazine articles.” 

“Isn't your Mrs. Brandreth a woman with a 
history ?” asks Dewrance. ‘‘I seem to remem- 
ber having heard—” 

‘© ¢There’s a history in all men’s lives.’ Yes, 
they tell divers romantic legends of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth.” 

‘* Antecedents rather discreditable than other- 
wise,” hazards the curate, who from the spiritual 
altitude he inhabits bends his ear occasionally to 
murmurs from the mundane level beneath. 

‘*T have not listened attentively to the various 
rumors about the lady,” replies Herman, coolly. 
‘* But I believe she has been rather sinned against 
than sinning.” 

‘*T haven't been inside a theatre since I took 
orders,” says Mr. Dewrance. ‘‘ The opera, of 
course, is different. I take a seat in a friend's 
box now and then.” 

They are close to the tent by this time, and 
the twanging of a harp within announces that 
the competition is in progress. ‘They pay for 
their tickets at a little wooden watch-box out- 
side the tent, and then, instead of entering with 
the commonalty, go round to the back, and make 
their way straight to the platform, Mr. Dewrance 
being a privileged person, for whom a place is re- 
served among the magnates of the land. 

These magnates consist of a few country gen- 
tlemen, with their wives and daughters, who oc- 
cupy a double row of benches on the platform, 
and thence survey the crowded audience below. 
Mr. Morton Jones, the chairman; Mr. Slingford 
Edwards; Mr. Evan Jones, the musical adjudi- 
cator; Mr. Davis, the treasurer; Mr. Button, 
the secretary ; and two or three other gentlemen 
officially concerned in the day's proceedings, are 
clustered about a table in the centre of this plat- 
form. 

The body of the tent is as full as it can be, and 
the audience, perspiring but happy, are listening 
with rapt attention to an ancient Welsh song 
which a young man of the carpenter profession 
is singing to an accompaniment on the harp. It 
is really a spirit-stirring strain, with a fine bold 
swing in the melody, and better worth hearing 
than that slaughter of Handel and Haydn which 
the andience will have to assist at before the en- 
tertainment is over. 

Competitors in the ancient Welsh minstrelsy 
being nowhere, the melodious young carpenter 
has a walk over the course, and receives the 
prize—half a sovereign in a little silken bag, 
with long ribbon strings, which are entwined 
about his neck by the fair hands of a damsel, 
who mounts the platform for that purpose, amidst 
the applause of the crowd. 

‘The next entry is the great event of the morn- 
ing. Competing choirs are to sing Haydn's grand 
chorus of ** The Heavens are telling” for a prize 
of ten guineas, and an ebony-and-silver baton for 
the conductor. Profound excitement prevails 
as the names of the competitors are announced. 
Only two choirs have been found bold enough to 
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essay the contest, and, after a brief delay, the 
first of these, about five-and-twenty young men 
and women, mount the platform, the conductor 
stands upon a chair, to be better seen by his 
band, and all is ready for the start. 

There is to be no accompaniment, no sym- 
phony to induct the singers in the right path. 
But from an unseen corner of the tent there 
issues the lugubrious sound of a tuning-fork. 
The singers make a dash at the opening note, 
start off at a hand-gallop, and hold bravely on till 
they finish breathlessly amidst friendly plaudits. 

Choir number two succeeds, and begins witha 
false start. The pitch has to be given a second, 
nay, a third, time by that lugubrious tuning-fork 
in the corner—a fact to the last degree ignomin- 
ious. But once off, choir number two has the 
best of it: the alto parts ring out more clearly, 
the time and ensemble are better, and there re- 
mains little doubt in the minds of the listeners 
as to the destination of the ten-pound prize and 
the ebony baton worth one guinea. 

Mr. Evan Jones, the adjudicator (no relation 
to Mr. Morton Jones, the squire), advances to 
the front. He is a small, active-looking man, 
with a keen dark face, and a brow not unpro- 
phetic of future distinction. He carries a sheet 
of music-paper, on which, with ruthless precision, 
he has recorded the errors of the rival choirs. 
He expresses himself tersely, and with a certain 
good-natured irony, not unpleasing to the au- 
dience, however galling it may be to the per- 
formers whose work he criticises, 

‘*The first choir,” he begins, blandly, ‘‘ sang 
by no means badly, and, in fact, the performance 
was very creditable indeed.” (The first choir 
takes courage, and sees its way to the prize.) 
** But they were in too great a hurry to distin- 
guish themselves—the opening movement was 
taken at a gallop. Now there’s no glory to 
God in such a stampede as that.” (Laughter.) 
The first choir looks crest-fallen. ‘* They sang, 
on the whole, tolerably correctly. There was a 
G natural that ought to have been G flat; but 
this we may attribute to nervousness, as well as 
the fact that they took the largo movement presto. 
The altos were painfully weak ; the basses were 
a trifle flat. But, on the whole, as I remarked 
before, we may consider it a creditable perform- 
ance, and that it does honor alike to their heads 
and hearts. Now, with regard to choir number 
two, I am bound to remark that they made a very 
bad start—took the note wrong twice over; a 
very unmusicianlike proceeding. If the com- 
poser had meant the chorus to begin with that 
kind of floundering about, he would have so 
written it. But there can be no doubt that 
the second choir redeemed their characters aft- 
er this bad beginning by very satisfactory work. 
Their time was better than number one; their 
forte passages were firmer; their performance 
had more light and shade;” and so on, and so 
on, through a careful criticism of the perform- 
ance. ‘‘I therefore feel it incumbent upon me 
to award the ten-pound prize to the Llanvaerlog 
choir, and the prize baton, value one guinea, to 
the conductor of the same.” 

Unanimous applause follows the decision. Mr. 
Slingford Edwards takes a yellow satin bag from 
a nail on which it has hung in sight of the audi- 
ence, looks about him doubtfully for a moment, 
and then confers in a whisper with the chairman. 
They are consulting as to the fair hand which is 
to bestow this guerdon, the chivalrous practice 
of the Eisteddfod requiring that each prize should 
be given to the happy winner by a lady selected 
from among the more distinguished of the assem- 
blage. 

** Miss Morcombe, 
a whisper. 

** Yes, decidedly,” replies the chairman, 
she’s here. Couldn't have any one better.” 

This ten-pound prize is the grand feature of 
the entertainment. The ten-shilling and five- 
shilling guerdons may be given by any body, but 
the donor of the chief prize must needs be a per- 
son of mark. 

Slingford Edwards slips behind one of those 
benches on the platform, bends over a young 
lady's shoulder—a young lady who sits in the 
back row, and who has been hidden from the 
gaze of the public. He whispers a few words in 
her ear—there is a stir and a gentle flutter around 
her—she rises, and the Reverend Slingford leads 
her blushing to the front of the platform, where 
the expectant choristers wait, closely huddled to- 
gether and open-mouthed. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” roars Slingford FEd- 
wards above the universal hum, ‘‘I am proud— 
we are all proud, and I am sure you will, every 
man of you—yes, and every w oman—for when 
was woman’s heart slow to throb in unison with 
man’s generous emotions ?—participate in that 
feeling when I tell you that the great prize of the 
day will be awarded by Miss Morcombe, the 
lovely daughter of the most popular land-owner 
—always excepting our respected chairman—in 
these parts. Miss Morcombe of Lochwithian 
Priory. Now, Mr. Sparks,” to the conductor, 
“down on your knees, and let the memory of 
this moment never fade from your mind; let it 
be a stimulus to future exertion, a guiding-star 
to lead you to glory. Why don’t you kneel, you 
blockhead ?” sotto voce to the winner of the prize, 
who looks as if he had only that moment dis- 
covered that his arms are appendages of an awk- 
ward and embarrassing character, so limp and 
helpless hang his hands, so painfully angular are 
his elbows. 

‘‘'Three cheers for Miss Morcombe of Loch- 
withian,” cries Mr. Edwards; whereon the andi- 
ence, who have had to do a good deal of cheering 
already, respond feebly, with flagging energies. 

The prizes are given—first the baton, and 
then the yellow satin bag: and Miss Morcombe 
courtesies and retires, led by the gallant ng- 
ford. During the last five minutes she has been 
the focus of every eye, but no eye has gazed 
more intently than the eye of Herman Westray. 
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‘* What a sweet- ein girl!” says Mr. West- 
ray to - companion, 

“Yes, she’s nice, isn’t she? I'll introduce 
you, if os like. She’s very clever—likes literary 
people—likes to talk about them, at least ; for I 
don't think she knows many. Serious girl—An- 
glican.” 

‘* Gets up at five o’clock on saint days, I sup- 
pose,” savs Herman. ‘‘ Rather a trial, I should 
think, that kind of girl.” 

**]T withdraw my offer to introduce you,” says 
Mr. Dewrance, with a disgusted look. 

‘*Oh, nonsense! I should like to know her. 
What would her getting up at five o'clock matter 
tome? Iam but a bird of passage. Yes, she 
looks clever as well as pretty, and looks good 
into the bargain. A fine firmly moulded face, 
something out of the common in the expression. 
Put her into a suit of armor, and she would do 
for Joan of Arc. Please introduce me.” 

**T'll take you over to the Priory to Iuncheon 
to-morrow. I have carte blanche to take any 
one nice.” 

“‘Introduce me to-day. Is that sportsman- 
like party with the foxy whiskers her father ?” 

‘Yes, that’s Mr. Morcombe—fine fellow— 
good old Saxon family—pedigree that goes back 
to Hengist and Horsa—looks down upon people 
who date from the Conquest.” 

“*No end of money, I suppose ?” 

*“HWumph !” ejaculated Dewrance, doubtfully ; 
**no end of land, if you like, but money dubious 
—ready cash at a premium. I believe Miss 
Morcombe inherits something from her mother, 
but nothing considerable. People who trace 
their lineage as far as Hengist and Horsa are 
rarely well supplied with pecunium.” 

‘* Introduce me, please.” 

“Wait till the Eisteddfod is over. 
them to luncheon at the Cambria.” 

Mr. Westray sighs. He is not intensely in- 
terested in the musical contest. A young per- 
son of eleven is rattling through one of Brinley 
Richards’s fantasias upon a national air with 
more patriotic fervor than discretion. There is 
to be a Welsh song in character after the piano- 
forte playing; and a recitation, Hamlet and the 
Ghost, after that. So that Mr. Westray, study- 
ing his programme intently, hardly sees his way 
to the conclusion of the entertainment. 

**Can’t we get out, Dewrance ?” he asks, fret- 
fully ; but Mr. Dewrance is whispering to the 
chairman, and has something to say to most of 
the ladies on the platform, and is, in short, in 
his glory as arbiter of feminine opinion in Llan- 
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drysak. 
But, lo! presently comes an unlooked-for di- 
version. The sunshine which illuminated the 


tent a quarter of an hour ago has vanished, and 
a cold grayness prevails in its stead. Now comes 
the patter of rain-drops on the canvas, heavier 
and heavier, and the assembled multitude begin 
to have an uncomfortable feeling that canvas is 
porous, and that there are, moreover, various 
holes in the tent through which the rain is al- 
ready descending pretty smartly, to the detri- 
ment of new bonnets. Umbrellas go up. Mr. 
Dewrance has three pretty girls clustering under 
his serviceable Sangster. Murmurs of discontent 
arise at the back of the tent from eager souls 
whose vision is impeded by the front ranks of 
umbrellas. The Reverend Slingford remon- 
strates with the umbrella-holders; urges that 
while the contest is going on they should submit 
to be rained upon rather than interfere with the 
enjoyment of the majority. 

‘**T should like to know who could enjoy them- 
selves in such weather as this ?” grumbles a stur- 
dy farmer in the front row; ‘‘ there ought to 
have been a tarpaulin.” 

‘* We didn’t pay our money to be drenched to 
the skin,” ejaculates another. 

“Think of your second crop of grass,” urges 
Slingford Edwards, ‘‘and what a blessing this 
gentle shower is for you.” 

Meanwhile the rain falls faster; it splashes 
and patters upon the piano, so that the last young 
interpreter of Brinley Richards is fain to stop 
short in the middle of her performance, and the 
piano is shut, and covered with a green baize. 
The harp is also shrouded; the smart little sat- 
in bags are thrust under cover. 

The élite upon the platform huddle together 
anyhow, and little pools of water lie upon the 
abandoned benches. ‘The Eisteddfod comes to 
a dead stop, and the only question among the 
audience is whether it be wiser to stay where 
they are or to brave the fury of the tempest in 
crossing the narrow ridge of common which lies 
between them and shelter. Miss Morcombe is 
standing by her father, sheltered by his umbrella, 
and enveloped ina dark blue cloz ak, which drapes 
the tall full figure from head to foot. In the con- 
fusion that prevails Herman has ample leisure to 
scrutinize the squire’s daughter unobserved. 

Yes, she is handsome, certainly; but that 
which most attracts Herman Westray, to whom 
a handsome woman is no rare spectacle, is the 
something loftier and nobler than common beau- 
ty which distinguishes that innocent young face. 
The modeling of the features is somewhat large ; 
there is that fullness of outline which one sees 
in a Greek statue, not one sharp angle in the 
face, vet the lines supremely regular. ‘The com- 
plexion is not fair, but has that fresh bloom 
which comes of an open-air life; the eyes are 
darkest gray, so dark that till they turn and 
meet his own Herman thinks them black; the 
hair darkest brown, and superabundant, for the 
thick plaits coiled closely at the back of the head 
are innocent of padding. -Franker, fairer coun- 
tenance never smiled upon mankind. No dan- 
gerous Circean fascination here—nothing of the 
siren or the Lorelei in this young English maid- 
‘history’ in her glad young life. Her- 
man feels that he is face to face with happy in- 
nocent girlhood, and draws a deep breath of 
gladness, as if he felt himself in a purer atmos- 
phere than the air of his every-day existence. 
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A ‘hadieiaa bursts and crackles over the 
tent. The rain comes down faster than ever; 
more thunder and lightning, then a lull, and the 
rain grows less. 

**Iv’s holding up,” said Dewrance, who has 
been to the door to reconnoitre. “‘1 really 
think we'd better get away while we can. You 
and your papa must come to the Cambria and 
have some luncheon, Miss Morcombe. I shall 
be so pleased if you will, and then you can come 
back for the afternoon performance.” 

< Heavens! ” exclaims Westray ; 
over ? 

‘*No: there’s another contest in the afternoon, 
and a concert in the evening.’ 

Herman makes a wry face, whereat Miss Mor- 
combe laughs joyously. 

‘You don’t care for our Fisteddfods,” she 
says, ignoring the fact that he has not been in- 
troduced to her. 

*“*T don't admit that. The Fisteddfod is 
charming in its way, but, like all other good 
things, one may have too much of it. I pity the 
people who are coming back to this damp taber- 
nacle this afternoon.” 

“Thanks for your compassion,” says Miss 
Morcombe. be! wouldn't lose ‘ Rejoice greatly’ 
on any account.’ 

‘* There’s no rain now, Miss Morcombe. You'd 
better come,” interjects Dewrance, offering his 
arm; and they go out—the curate and his fair 
young charge in front, Westray and the squire 
straggling after. The piano has been opened 
again, the umbrellas are down, and another ju- 
venile executant is slaughtering Brinley Rich- 
ards. 

“Oh, I'm afraid I forgot to introduce vou 
to each other,” says Dewrance, looking back. 
**Mr. Westray, Miss Morcombe. Mr. West- 
ray, Mr. Morcombe.” 

The curate has a somewhat off-hand manner 
with these magnates of the land. He esteems 
them for their ancient lineage, their broad acres, 
but in his own mind he occupies a higher intel- 
lectual level, from which he looks down upon 
these rustic Philistines urbanely. He is the salt 
of the earth, without which their life would be 
insipidity, and is calmly conscious of his claim 
on their gratitude. What can be more mag- 
nanimous, for instance, than his presence in 
this remote Welsh watering-place? Has he 
not dissevered himself from all the amenities 
and delights of progress in order to secure the 
enlightenment of these barbarians ? 

‘* Changeable weather,” says the squire, with a 
friendly air. 

**'Very. 
vest ?” 

‘* Yes; it ll be a great year for cereals. Tur- 
nips are bad, clover poor, and we've had hardly 
any hay to speak of on account of the dry sum- 
mer, This i is a sheep country; we don't grow 
much corn. 

**So I perceive. Charming country for ferns. 
Plenty of limestone. Miss Morcombe is great 
upon ferns, I dare say.” 

‘Yes, [ think she knows all about every thing 
in that way. She's great in horticulture. I 
call her my head gardener. You must come over 
to the Priory and see her rose garden and her 
greenhouse 

Miss Morcombe is questioning her companion 
meanwhile. 

‘*Did you say Westray ?” she asks, eagerly. 

** Yes, his name is Westray.” 

** Herman Westray, the novelist, the dramatic 
author ?” 

“The same.” 

‘How good-natured he looks!” wonderingly. 

“Did you expect a laughing-hyenaish physi- 
ognomy 7” 

“*T don’t know what I expected. fe writes 
like a man who admires nothing, believes in 
nothing, despises the world he lives in, and yet 
he writes so beautifully that one feels as if there 
were a mine of deep feeling under all that cyn- 
icism.” 

‘* A mere trick of the trade,” sneers Dewrance. 
**Cynicism has sold wonderfully well ever since 
Thackeray set the fashion, and these young men 
out-Herod ‘Thackeray, without a tithe of his 
genius. ‘They are as melancholy as Solomon in 
Ecclesiastes, and they inlay their Rochefoucauld- 
ism on a groundwork of Byronic passion. ‘They 
take all the tricks and manners of departed genius 
and make an olla-podrida of their own, and call 
that literature,” with ineffable contempt, ‘‘ and 
are dazzled by the glitter of their tawdry mosaic, 
and think themselves geniuses.’ 

‘*Mr. Westray doesn’t look as if he were con- 
ceited,” says Miss Morcombe, meekly. She has 
read his books and heard of his comedies, and it 
seems to her a privilege to see him in the flesh. 
Living among agricultural surroundings and pure- 
ly commonplace people, she may be forgiven if 
she has overexalted ideas about a popular writer. 
After all, it is the Philistines who are the readiest. 
to worship notoriety, which, in their innocence, 
they mistake for renown. 

They enter the pine-wood avenue that leads to 
the hotel. ‘The sun has shone out hotly again, 
and all the piny spikes and feathery fir branches 
glitter with rain-drops, as with innumerable elfin 
lamps. This avenue is dusky even on the bright- 
est day, offering welcome shade and coolness 
after the glare of the common. 

Mr. Dewrance leads the way to the coffee- 
room, sacred to the more select patrons of the 
Cambria. Hospitable preparation has been made 
for this festival day; the sideboard is loaded with 
ham and sirloin, tongue and chicken. The curate 
makes straight for a small round table in the 
bow-window that looks down the avenue to the 
sun-lit common, just the nicest spot inthe room. 
Miss Morcombe and Herman Westray seat them- 
selves opposite each other, the squire drops into 
achair next his daughter, and Dewrance goes to 
the sideboard to cater for his guests, and to press 
one of the busy native waiters into his service. 
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Herman has plenty of time now to study the 
fair young face on the other side of the cozy 
round table. As a weaver of romance he is nat- 
urally something of a student, and in any stran- 
ger may find a type. He looks at this girl 
thoughtfully, reverently almost. She seems to 
him a creature of idyllic purity. There is a fresh- 
ness about her beauty, a youthful candor in its 
expression, which, to his fancy, is the very spirit 
of rustic innocence ; not the innocence of milk- 
maid or shepherdess, but a damsel of lofty race 
reared in the sweet air of her native hills, simple 
as Perdita, high-bred as Rosalind. 

She is certainly beautiful, more absolutely 
beautiful than he had believed her at first. The 

dark rich hair which waves a little at the tem- 
ples, the clear arch of the penciled eyebrow, the 
noble modeling of mouth “ua chin, might satis fy 
the most exacting critic. And this is no doll- 
faced beauty. There is mind in that fair young 
face. 

**T was so pleased to hear from Mr. Dewrance 
that you are the Mr. Westray,” she begins, some- 
what shyly; ‘‘ the author whose books have given 
me so much pleasure.’ 

** Have you really read them ?” asks Herman, 
delighted. did not know my scribble had 
penetrated so far.” 

“Do you suppose we are quite Beotians? 
We have our box from Mudie once a month ; and 
I have read, at least ! think I have read, all you 
have ever published.” 

‘*My daughter is a tremendous reader—de- 
vours a boxful of literature monthly—travels, 
biographies, Lord knows what. I believe she 
thinks herself a cut above novels, unless they are 
something out of the common. I don’t know 
how she finds time to open a book, what with 
her schools and her housekeeping and her gar- 
dening and her church-going.” 

‘* There is generally one hour in the day that 
I can contrive to steal for a quiet read,” says 
Miss Morcombe, ‘‘and perhaps I enjoy my books 
all the better because I am obliged to limit my 
enjoyment.’ 

* Have you so many duties?” asks Herman, 
with only a languid curiosity. His interest in 
the squire’s daughter does not extend beyond 
her face. He is in no wise concerned to know 
the manner of life she leads in her barbarous 
fastness amidst the wild fern-clothed hills. 

** Many duties!” exclaims Dewrance, coming 
back laden with a salad bowl and cruet-stand, 
and attended by a waiter with roast fowls and 
tongue and a dainty shoulder of lamb. ‘‘I should 
think she has, indeed. There are not many par- 
ish priests who work harder than Miss Mor- 
combe. You should see her schools. I don’t 
know any in England so perfect, on a small scale, 
of course, but absolutely perfect.” 

Herman pushes back the loose brown hair from 
his forehead and gazes at Miss Morcombhe with a 
puzzled look. He has ever detested every thing 
that verges upon strong- mindedness, independ- 
ence, self-reliance, ina woman. ‘The women he 
has admired hitherto have been to the last de- 
gree helpless, to the last degree frivolous; wom- 
en who were more concerned in the supply of 
stephanotis at Covent Garden than in the price 
of bread; women who would have thought, like 
Marie Antoinette, that when bread was dear the 
poor might take to eating buns; women who 
were ready to die if they missed a favorite opera, 
and had neuralgia if their dress-maker disappoint- 
ed them; women who were ‘‘a little low” on the 
slightest provocation, and required to be sustain- 
ed with pints of Pommery or Cliquot between 
breakfast and kettle-drum ; women whose high- 
priestess was fashion, and whose religion was 
dress ; whose gravest reading was a risqué social 
article in the Saturday Review, and whose po- 
etry and sentiment were derived from modern 
French novels. 

Such women as these Herman had hitherto 
found ineffably charming ; not good enough for 
marriage, or the unrestrained contidence of friend« 
ship, but delightful for airy social companion- 
ship. Women with whom to waste a summer 
afternoon at Wimbledon or Hurlingham; with 
whom to discuss the last fashionable scandal in 
cleverly chosen half words; from whose fair 
hands to receive the refreshing cup of orange- 
scented pekoe, or the invigorating glass of ver- 
muth. With such as these—the useless lilies of 
life’s field—he had gavly ridiculed the women who 
toil and spin—the women with mind—the serious 
virgins who rise at cock-crow on saints’ days, and 
are never found with lamps untrimmed. He had 
ridiculed feminine effort of all kinds—philan- 
thropic, artistic, evangelical, or Anglican ; had 
scouted the idea of feminine duty ; and had taken 
for the motto of his ideal woman the lotos-eater’s 
listless burden, ‘‘ Let us alone.” 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 
See illustration on next page. 

IIIS interesting picture gives us a glimpse 
behind the scenes, and shows some of the 
modi operandi by which the effects are produced 
which excite our wonder and admiration by their 
likeness to nature. It is only the uninitiated 
who enjoy them to the full, for it soon destrovs 
the glamour of the thunder, lightning, and rain, 
the blazing conflagrations, and the rushing tor- 
rents that appear so marvelous on the Stage to 
learn by what palpable artifices they are produced. 
The first thing that attracts our attention in 
the picture before us is an ingenious device called 
the tell-tale clock, which is designed to insure a 
Vigilant watch against fire, that terror in build- 
ings containing so much inflammable material as 
is found in theatres. These clocks have been 

used in the Drury Lane Theatre, of London, 
the vear 1813. They are set up in tall cases 
somewhat resembling those of the old-fashioned 
staircase clocks, from which, however, they ditfer 
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widely inaction, The dial revolves, and has on its 
rim a kind of needle to each quarter of the hour. 
Above anid perpendicular to the centre of the face 
is a large hand, which checks the time as the dial 
revolves. Behind this is a small hammer, the 
movement of which is caused by a string pulled 
at the side of the case by the fireman when it is 
time to visit this part of the house. The ham- 
mer beats down one of the needles into the rim 
of the dial. If the fireman should be a few sec- 
onds behind his appointed time, the needle passes 
under the hammer untouched, remaining a stub- 
born proof to the inspector who comes round in 
the morning that it had not been visited. As 
the revolution of the clock goes on, so the nee- 
dles that have been hammered return to their 
original position, It is altogether an exceedingly 
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BEHIND THE 


clever and perfect piece of mechanism, for many | 


have not required repair since they were first in- 
troduced into the theatre. 


A mild form of thunder is produced by sheets | 


of iron suspended by ropes in each of the flies, 


and shaken according to the increase or decrease | 


ofthe storm. If very heavy thunder is required, 
cannon-balls are shot out of a truck on to a sheet 
of iron, and are rolled to and fro the length of 
the carpenter’s shop, which being right over the 
heads of the audience, makes one almost doubt 
whether the storm is raging within or without 
the building. 


. | 
Wintry and summer winds are blown by 


means of a wheel like that of a water-mill. with 
silk stretched over the floats, which, in the proc- 
ess of turning, grates against the silk, creating, 
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EFFECTS ARE PRODUCED. 
| according to the velocity, violent gusts or sighing 
} winds. 

Torrents or light showers of rain, which we 
now and again hear on the stage. are occasioned 
| by a very simple process. A hexagonal-shaped 

evlinder, made by thin boards and canvas, cov- 
ered at each end, lined with projecting goose- 
quills, and containing a quantity of dried pease, 
is, by a half revolution, made to send its con- 
tents from one end to the other. The pease in 
falling and striking the quills create a sound mar- 
velously like that of falling rain. This machine 
| is worked from the prompt-box by cords attached 
to each end of the eylinder. 


The stage bell (of the best make and metal) is | Eastern 


not only used to doom princes and plebeians to the 
| block, but to signal the workmen’s dinner-time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is placed under the stage, and occasionally 
worked as in the sketch, but generally by a cord 
tied to the hammer and leading to the prompt-box. 

Logis. or stage jewelry (named for the inventor, 
Signor Logi), is made by dipping a cut crystal 
into a molten mixture of lead and tin. Whena 
thin covering of metal has settled on it, it is 
knocked off the crystal with a knife. and lo! a 
glittering gem of wonderful brilliancy appears. 
These are the jewels we see in valleys of dia- 
monds and fairy palaces—gems which flash vari- 
ous-colored (colored according to the lime-lights 
or the fires burned at the wings of the stage) fires 
from golden-haired coryphées or the breasts of 
princesses, making the eyes of our little 
folks reflect the sparkle. and open in wonder at 
the fabulous wealth displayed. 
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Fig. 1.—Brice Vervet BertHa. Fig. 2.—Cuerry Creve ve Curse Ficuv. 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 62. 


Fig. 4,—SLaTE-coLorep Gros Grain DREss. Fig. 5.—VELVeT AND SILK Ficnvu-Convar. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 61. 





Fig. 3.—Pare Lirac Creve pe Curse Benrua. 
For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 6.—Crerr Lisse Bertua. 
For description see Supplement. 
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VRS. FITCIVS DIAMOND PARURE. 


\W* give on page 136 an accurate illustra- 
tion of the parure of diamonds lately re- 
ceived by Mrs. Thomas W, Fitch, the daughter 
of General Sherman, as a wedding gift from Is- 
mail Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt. While on 
a visit to Cairo in 1573, General Sherman ren- 
dered the Khedive signal service by giving him 
valuable advice concerning the reorganization 
and discipline of his armies, which the prince 
has acknowledged in this graceful manner, Gen- 
eral Sherman being precluded by his position 
from receiving presents from a foreign poten- 
tate. As Mrs. Fitch’s husband, with whom she 
is one in the eye of the law, is similarly placed, 
being Passed Assistant-Engineer in the United 
States navy, Congress has passed a resolution 
uthorizing him to receive the diamonds, free of 
duty. They were forwarded through the P. 
bankers Oppenheimer 
gned to Drexel 
They 


jewel-case, 


aris 
Brothers, and were con- 
, Morgan, & Co., of New York. 
are contained in a handsome red leather 
and are accompanied by a congratu- 
Jatory letter from the Khedive. 

‘The parure consists of a necklace and ear-rings 
of diamonds in crown and knife-edge setting of 
gold, which leaves so little metal visible that the 
jewels present a continuous circle of light. ‘There 
than three hundred diamonds in the 
and experts say there are more large 
diamonds than are contained in any other neck- 
Jace in this country. Many of these, however, 
are thin, flat diamonds, with much surface and 
little depth. The estimates of its value vary 
curiously enough all the way from 75,000 to 
$250,000, The necklace proper is two rows of 
seventy-two in number, studded at 
intervals with eight large medallion diamonds, 
which in their turn are encircled by a row of 
smaller stones. The centre jewel in front is 
over half an inch in diameter. One of the finest 
stones is a large diamond that fastens the clasp 
behind, beautifully cut and of remarkable lustre. 
These two strands (of eighty stones, exclusive of 
the smaller ones around the medallions) fit close- 
ly around the neck. Pendent from the front are 
three graceful ornaments of fanciful Egyptian 
design, each having a large brilliant in the cen- 
tre, with scroll-work on the sides thickly studded 
with small diamonds, Beginning on the sides, 
and festooned in deep curves that hang low on 


are more 


collection, 


diamonds, 


the breast, is another row of diamonds, set con- 
tinuously, and matching those that pass around 
the neck. Most remarkable of all are seven 


pear-shaped diamonds of extraordinary size, each 
swinging ina hoop of smaller brilliants, and pend- 
ent below the festooned curves, 

The long slender ear-rings repeat the Oriental 
design, and have pear-shaped pendants, ‘The 
single knobs at the top of each would content 
must women if they owned them for solitaire 
ear-rings. If the stones were all picked, and of 
the very finest water, this necklace would have a 
fabulous value, and become an object of historic 
interest, surpassing the famed diamond necklace 
of Marie Antoinette, which wrought much 
harm in France. But though many of the dia- 
monds are of exceeding fineness, others are 
off color, and the matching is by no means per- 
fect, while the roughness of the gold setting sa 
vors of ‘Turkish workmanship. Nevertheless, it 
is a princely gift, which any lady might be proud 
to receive, though her satisfaction must be tem- 
pered somewhat by the extreme difficulty of 
guarding a treasure of such value as to excite 
the cupidity of all the burglars of the country. 
Moreover, in this republican land a lady of mod- 
erate fortune in private life has few occasions of 
displaying an ornament which ean only be worn 
with good taste at a court ball, and which exacts 
a queenly toilette: so that the first question that 
naturally rises to one’s lips is, What will she do 
with it ? 


So 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Avata.—Dog collars of black velvet are again fash- 
jonably worn with evening dresses—indeed, they never 
go entirely out of style, as they enhance the whiteness 
of the complexion. The new velvet necklaces with 
pendent jewels in front are very handsome, and cost 
from $30 upward. With short-sleeved dresses it is 
now quite the fashion to wear a wide band of velvet 
ribbon around the arm above the elbow, 

Mrs. E. S.—Oil-cloths are cold for winter, and are 
not used on halls of comfortable houses when carpets 
ean be afforded. White holland window-shades are 
used with the handsomest curtains at windows of 
city houses, Spotted muslin curtains are prettily 
ruffled on the edge, and are used for chamber and 
Dasement windows of city houses, and for parlors of 
country residences. 

Oxive.—You will find in the Ualy Girl Papers all 
the information that we have to give concerning the 
care of the complexion.—Judging from the specimen 
you sent us, we should think that you could not make 
any thing by writing poetry. 

Mrs. J. E. M._—We have given many designs for 
monograms and letters in back numbers of the Bazar, 
but none large enough for the six or eight inch letters 
used for the centre of carriage dusters. We have not 
pace to spare for such large letters. 

H. M. R.—Trim your Irish poplin with bias velvet 
of the same shade. Make one with a cuirass basque 
and empress over-skirt, and the other with an apron 
over-skirt, Put a shirred flounce on the skirts head- 
ing a deep knife pleating. 

Miss H. Y. R.—Make a ecuirass basque and an em- 
press over-skirt of your Biarritz cloth, and trim with 
silk of the same color. Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIL, con- 
tains an illustration of this over-skirt, and the cut 
paper pattern of the suit to which it belongs will be 
forwarded by mail for 25 cents. Demi-trained skirts 
are more stylish than long trains. On the skirt of 
your Biarritz cloth, which should be of 
length, you should have two rows of side p! 

Marp.—To make a plain black silk er 
material, have a walking skirt trimmed with one shirred 
and one pleated flounce, lapping. Then have a deep 
round apron over-skirt with a single pleating. The 
basque should be simply piped on the edge, and the 
sleeves should have a knife pleating at the wrists 
beaded by fine shirring. 
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Constant Reaprr.—Seal-skin will continue the fash- 
ionable fur for cloaks, though there may be a change 
in shape next season. There is nothing new in cos- 
tumes. You should have a basque and over-skirt for 
your cashmere. Read reply to “ Miss H. Y. KR.” Your 
chené silk would look well trimmed with black velvet. 
You should have a very slight border of black on your 
paper. 

A. Y.—A black silk dress for a lady who is quite tall 
and not fleshy would look well made by the double- 
pointed ——e long tablier, and pouf skirt, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 1, Vol. VIIL The cut paper pattern of 
this suit costs 7 > cents. 

Mus. M. J. A.A—We have no other apron patterns. 
An apron attached to a belt without body or bretelles 
looks well with sailor suits. 

Anxtovs.—We confess ourselves quite unable to tell 
you by what route a letter will reach Diamantina, 
Brazil, or how long it will take to get there. Baron 
Munchausen would probably be the best authority 
concerning this mythical place, which has lately been 
talked of as the scene of a certain fabulous wedding. 

IGNornamus.—We can not give you the address of any 
institution where floriculture is taught at present. 


Mreoa.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

X. Y. Z.—The “* Manners upon the Road” were writ- 
ten by Mr. George William Curtis. They have not 
been published in book form. 

S. O. ©. Sunscriner.—We can not give you the in- 
formation you desire. 

Lvey.—Any handsome silk dressy toilette, with a 
stylish coiffure, will answer for the reception. Read 


New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. VIII. 


Miss Tox.—Yex, it is too early to make up your 
spring suits. Knife pleating will be pretty on your 
alpaca, and shirred bias flounces on your cashmere. 


Two colors will be in vogue in the spring. 

Mrs. F. A. D.—Seal-skin furs are worn in the deep- 
est mourning. Black gros grain trimmed with crape 
is not now fashionably worn; folds of the silk are 
used instead. There is no regulation of times and 
seasons for wearing crape veils; each family decides 
for itself. Swiss muslin is not trimmed with crape, 
but with pleatings of the muslin, 





Tur Best Posstui.e Arrirances for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female, and chronic diseases are used 
at the Remedial Institute of Drs. 8. 8. & 8. E. Srronc, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Send for references and 





descriptive circular.—[Com.] 














Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supp jement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 28 cents 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 
JABOTS, CAPS, 
BREAKFAST SETS, 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &c., &c. 


H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


=<) SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pads, 
ups » hive - c ig foe oy , Re ut poetpel aid 

¢ for $1 OO, Trade supplied. Cir- 
¥ AW culars free. J. F. MARSH & CO., 

(32) Ci 


corner Second and Dock Streets, 


P *hiladelphia, 1 Pa. 
‘Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladie Ss, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


The French Last and English Channela 
Specialty. 
gant Goods ms ade, 





v 


PICA, N.Y. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods, 
Samples sent free on application to 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Sth Ave., x Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Price» List of 
reliable Hair Goods, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
a7 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York, — 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Aves be bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.Y. 








ENTL EY Ss] FRENCH DESIGNING 
ND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 Sixth 
Ave., — York; 226 N. Eighth Street ‘and S06 
Vine Street, Philadelphia ; 132 Lexington Street, 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade supplied 
with Bloc k and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
& 3S => Silk, Mohair, Linen and cotton I is, Italian 
<< Embroide ry silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery Cot- 
ton, Stamped Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular, 


- BIRD MEDICINE,—For birds of all kinds, 
¥ while moulting and during breeding. An excellent 
re me dy ewan ype ases, For sale by druggists and 
bir ; 25e. per bottle. Prepared by the SINGER 
GRAY EL ‘PAPER COMPANY, 582 Hudson St., N. ¥. 








The most Perfect ee BUTI and Ele- 


S B. AZAR. 


HU MAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


_ 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITry, 
alana SpE Rt 
The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every case or goods returnable. All the 
latest styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 

cluding the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST, 








Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
15 inches long, 4 ounces Weight...........0.000- $5 00 





22 inches long, 4 ounces we 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
32 inches long, 4 ounces weight 10 00 
SHAW'S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 

LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24in., $2 50; 26 in., 
Frizettes, 25c., 0c., and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANC a STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.5 
UP STAIRS, 


. 6 00 
. & 0h 





$4 00, 





Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


art & Marcus, 


No. 22 John S 








st., Up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 





I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 


choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR marae. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 

Ss describing all the Plants yf nee ha 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


each. Address 
W-EBOWDITCH, 645 Warren st., Be Boston, Mass. 


GOSSAMER WATER-PROOFS 


AND GOSSAMER LEGGINS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLMEN, AND MISSES. 
Gossamer Hats & Caps for Gentlemen. 


Silver Medal and Diploma awarded us by MASS. 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, BOSTON, and FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE FAIR, PHILA., 1874. 

The Water-Proofs for Ladies are made in all the de- 
sirable shapes, from the Gossamer rubber cloth, which 
has the following to recommend it for general adop- 
tion, viz.: They are perfectly impervious to water; not 
affected by the heat or cold of the atmosphe re; so light 
that a garment weighs only 12 to 16 oz.; never absorb 
any water; will roll into a package go small that they 
can be easily carried in the pocket when not in use; 
look like a black silk, and are the most convenient and 
comfortable garment ever owned by any one. For 
gentlemen’s wear they are made in the Sack, Palma, 
and Ulster form. The Leggins for Ladies and Misses 
are made as strong as a boot, fit the form as perfectly 
as a kid glove, being the only real Water-proot Leggin 
ever made for ladies’ use. The Gentlemen's Leggins 
are made large to draw on over the boot and pants. 
The Gentlemen’s Gossamer Hat and C ‘ap weigh but 
two oz.; and, as they are packed and sold in a 6-inch 
leather wallet, all will see the convenience of owning 
one. Send for an Illustrated Circul: ar, With Price- list. 

Our goods are for sale by first- class Dry-Goods and 
Rubber Houses in the United States and Canadas. 

A. K. YOUNG & CONANT DFG CO., 
71 Sudbury St., Boston. 

N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will, on rece ipt of price named, 
send by mail the following, viz.: 1 56-inch Ladies’ Cape 
for $8 25; 1 pair Ladies’ or Gent's Legzgins, $2 00; 1 
Gent's Sack, any size ordered, for 310; 1 Gent's Hat, $2; 
1Ge nt’s Cap, $1 25. 4-4 Gosssamer Cloth per yard, $1 25. 25. 





Removal to 820 B’ way, 
one block above Stewart's. 











The only Baby Carriage. 
, send for Circular. 
s = __ Lewis P. Tipats._ 
A BOOK FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
THE 
j s s 
Lovers’ Dictionary: 
A POETICAL TREASURY 
| LOVERS? THOUGHTS, FANCIES, AD- 
| PRESSES, AND DILEMMAS. 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References as a 
Dictionary of Compliments 
of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


~- 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





7 
MM, 





car Sent by postage paid, on receipt of $3 50. 
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R. MEARES 


Begs to call attention to the follow- 
ing SPECIALTIES now offering: 


Morning Wrappers in Tycoon and plain reps, collars, 
c cuffs, i-? pockets trimmed with quilted satin, $4 25, 
5 00, $6 25. 
~ Black and Colored Cashmere Wrappers, quilted sat- 
in an entire front, $10, $13, $15, $18 
Calico Wrappers, heat patterns, $1 25, $1 38, $1 63. 
CambricWrappers, choice styles, $1 75, $2, $2 2b, $2 
: alico Suits, neat patterns, $1 85, $2 25, $2 50, $2 7 
Cambric Suits, neat patterns, #4 25, 5, $6. 
Black Cashmere Suits, stylishly made, $23, $28, 
Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, 
very stylish, $30, $33, $35, $38. 
dluck Silk Suits, $45, ve #55, $60, 
ye Directions for Sel Self-Me asurement, also our I- 
oY lustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Silks, 
Dress Goods, Ready-made Underwear, Laces, Em- 
broideries, &c., sent free on application to 


Richard Meares, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND cHILOREN 'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are itm vo Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the larvest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubile- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from S$ to 15 years old)............ No. 1 

~~ iL ISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

a : 








meee 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.............+: 5 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skir 
OMIT OTIS SIE 5 ns:s' cio: ecs oiarsicin nears carers ae 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with —_ Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Waiking Skirt.......... 49 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W AL KING SUIT * 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Bisque 


and English Riding Skirt).........0...0.00. $92 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
MP ATMEM SKint ic osaics sce onecsasudoun.. *23 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- skirt, 


and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old). $895 
PL — BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 
SACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... Onae 
CUTRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMU= TRAN ID SIT cseciscis:seccees css 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 86 


FRENCH —— AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. - 


ENGLISH CUIRASS, OV ER -SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron-F ront 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... s 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... aise alave era ehetare atste Sialigs  | 


Yol. VT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED ge E, LONG TAB- 


LIER, AND POUF SKIRT............05... 1 
LONG FU Ke LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FURLINED, ¢ IRCUL AR, with Three-quarter 

EAN TNRN  CA MRE cic ain ive sa aie ai aipataioiaie 6% vib aia wiarerbsa's 3 


d Sk 
GIRL'S WAR DROBE, French Sacque, 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
YEATS ON)... cccccccocccccccccecsssccessce 35 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, } 
Patterns will be seut for $200. 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers sup} 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yo 


STANDARD LOT’ "A BUST LE. 


Nhe gage Aw it 
ed by the Ameri- 
Scan institute A.W 
# Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
Wa that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 
801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


with Di- 





No patterns separated 








91 White St., N.Y. 


Mme, L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s.) 

INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 


| Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


and Guide to the Study | 











Every Lady should have 


Lapham's Under-Braicer, 


Only under-braiding attach- 
ment everinvented. Adapted 
to all widths of braidand sew- 
ing-machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
used, Sent, post-paid.on receipt 
of 33. Say what machine you 
use, Agents wanted everu-where. 
Send for circular. Address 

LapHaM Meu. Co., Marion,O. 


_ OOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, Il.— 
F. K. Puastx. Spring lists free. or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents. 








GAME BELT. pate Ler fee 


Agents wanted. RU DOLI PH & CO., - Louis, Mo. 
RENCH ST MP ING PATT. ERNS. _—Mme. ie 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


JMPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and Re rforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VY. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1875. ] 
EIGHTH AVENUE 


EHRIGHS’, Ba St, 0 Y. 
EMBROIDERIES 


IN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT, 
worked on finest muslins, al] warranted fast edge. 


Notwithstanding the advance in the American mar- 
ket, our prices remain the same. 


«=> Send for Samples, mailed free. 


EXTRAORDINARY B. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
both machine and hand sewed, 
INFANTS’ WEAR, CORSETS, 
LADIES’ = ITS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Co, &C. 


ARGAINS IN 


EHRICH & CoO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th St. 


IT WILL PAY 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in —— Libra- 
ry of Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


27th FEBRUARY. 


Positively No Postponement. 


A Drawing on 27th, 
or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 





For Tickets, or information, address 
THO. E. BR ig ETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky., or THOS. H. HAYS & CU., 609 Broad- 
way, N. : 
——~> 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. Briggs, Esq., who under the 
late Hon. Tho. E. Bramlette, was the real busi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts already given 
in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette. in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb, 27, 1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally take place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

T. DURRETT, Pres. 

Cary, Secretary. 

a 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come off February 27th, or that every 
dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 

Room 4, Public Library Building, 

Louisville, Ky. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let's be Gay, Waltzes—J. 
Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt; La Bella Lou- 
ise, Quicks step—R ublee; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 
Dear—Abt. 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on rece ipt 
of One Dollar, Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any Newsdealer. 
alogue. 

BENJ. W. 


Joun S. 











Send stamp for Cat- 


HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Tuirp AVENUE, Ne »w York, 


“HARPER? S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanver'’s MaGazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harper's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WrrKty, or 

Bazak will be supple: i gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusoniers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : Postage Sree, 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApvERrtistneG IN Harrenr’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly). — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Paye, $4 60 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A-LOGUE, 









Be tions and ten beautiful canaten 
et i 


ATTEN. & "CO. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION W ATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


_Adure sJ.1 


Dose 40 drops. For sale by 





imediate relief. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 ets. 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. 





School Composition, 50 ets. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 cts. 





“The English language taught by practice and habit, 
rather than by the old process of lifeless rules and defi- 
nitions.” 





OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS. 


From Hon, EDWARD SEARING, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 





With the introduction of a new and rational method of teaching language comes the want 
of a book like this (‘* Language Primer”). Its plan is such that, by going through the book, the 
child has been led to construct and combine sentences involving all the parts of speech, and has, 
unconsciously, but really, acquired an elementary knowledge of English Grammar. With the 
Second Book, “ Language Lessons,” the “ School Composition,” which is the Third, and the 
“Progressive Grammar,” a series is completed that is rapidly finding its way to favor, and help- 
ing to revolutionize the whole study of language, much to the pleasure as well as profit of school 
children. 

From Rev. H. F. HARRINGTON, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

When I meet Mr. Swinton I shall give him one of the heartiest hand shakes he ever had, 
in token of my gratitude for the signal good he has wrought to the cause of popular education 
in the publication of his invaluable ‘“‘ Language Lessons.” I have had a chance to give the book 
a personal trial under auspicious circumstances, for I made use of it exclusively, last month, in 
my examinations of the grammar-school grades in this city. As I passed on from grade to grade, 
I went correspondingly forward in the pages of the book, and noted how admirably progressive 
it is—how scientific in reality, yet how informal in seeming—and I remarked, moreover, how gen- 
erally it took hold of the interest of the scholars, teaching them all the essentials of Grammar 
without one hint of the technicalities that have proved so wearisome in the old-fashioned gram- 
mars. Once more I heartily thank Mr. SWINTON, 


From Rev. JOHN O’LEARY, D.D., of the “New York Tablet.” 

I am of opinion, as stated in the Zué/et, that Harper’s “ Language Series,” by Prof. SwIN- 
TON, communicates a solid knowledge of the English language by substituting the nd for the 
memory as the channel of instruction. Prof. SWINTON never loses sight of the Saxon origin of 
our language, awakens the pupil’s mind to the niceties of synonyms, and, by copies and well- 
chosen examples, provides abundant exercise for the understanding and food for the memory. 
I have not found through the Series one phrase or clause of an offensive character, or one likely 
to wound the keenest sensibilities of any Christian denomination, 


From W. J. ROLFE, ix the “Boston Fournal of Chemistry.” 

We are glad that Harper’s “ Language Series,” by Prof. Swinton, is appreciated by educa- 
tors, and is rapidly displacing the wretched books on English grammar and composition that 
have disgraced our schools. ‘The Series includes four little books, and their small size is one of 
their best features. Even the “ Progressive Grammar,” intended for “use in the higher grades 
in grammar schools and in high-schools,” contains only two hundred ¢ 
have seen no other book of the kind that is half so good. 


luodecimo pages, but we 


From the Board OF EpucaTIon, Nashville, Tenn. 

Convinced of the need of extending language culture in our schools, and more intimately 
connecting the study of a correct, fluent, and elegant use of words with the forming habits of the 
pupil at the earliest possible period, the School Board of Nashville wanimously adopt for the 
public schools of the city the Language Series, by WILLIAM SWINTON, published by HARPER 
& Broruers, New York, and consisting of Language Primer, Language Lessons, Composition, 
and Progressive Grammar, as most entirely meeting the wants of the Board for a perfectly 
graded language series, beginning earlier in the grades than heretofore, and vitalizing the study 
by constant use of correct models adapted to the mind and condition of the pupil. ‘The Board 
is confirmed in this selection by the principals and teachers of the several city schools, who have 
examined and tested these books in their respective schools. 

The typography, binding, and price of these books are strongly in their favor. 

The Board believes this adoption will economize the time of the pupil and advance the stand- 
ard of practical culture in the schools. (Signed) 

L. S. TARBOX, Chairman Com. on Course of Study. 
M. B. HOWELL, Chairman Text-Book C 
A. D. WHARTON, Secretary of Loard. 


minillee, 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text-Books muiled free to any teacher or school 
officer on application, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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thorough investigation of 
the real merits of the new 
remedy for rupture, we 
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{ OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. 


; AILE 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
I OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

OR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in C —. Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 


from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By 
Horace Watter, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 vv, 

II. 


NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Be thel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norvuorr, With Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

II. 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on oa and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 at 


IV. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. I6mo, 
Cloth, $1.00.) (Uniform with the “ Bazar Book oF 
Decorum” and “ Bazar Book or Hravru.”) 

sé 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Org 

By 


A 
Atrica for 
ranized by 





Ismait, Khedive of SaMUEI e 
Baker, Pasna, M.A., Y.R, With Maps, 
Portraits, and upwart fj ‘of Fifty tull- page Illus- 


trations by Zwroker and Dunanp, dvo, Cloth, $5 00. 


VE 
GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. 





The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
EK. GLapsronr, M.P. To which are added: s 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Le 3 tin 
and English text of the Papal Syll: ibus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev, Prine Scuarr, D. RB, 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 


Christendom.” 5yo, P — 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 
VIL. 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

VIII. 

CHARLES READE'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 

A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 

Cuaries Reape, Author of * Hard Cash,” 

Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 

IX. 

WOLF'S WILD ANIMALS. 

of Wild Animals. ong strated ee Designs by Jo- 

sepny Wor. Engray by and Epwarp 

Wuyarer. With De “evipti e Letter-Press by Dane 

le. Gikaup Extior, F. ,F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, $4 00, 


Hints for the Toi- 


“Foul 


15 cents, 


The Life and Habits 








x. 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1é6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
a 


NORDHOFF’'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 


CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuar.es 
Norpiorr. 1zmo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By the Author 
Illustrated. Square 


By Mary Ceorn Hay 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. a 
HAGARENE. 


by the Author of ‘*Guy Livingstone,” 


&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

FARJEON’S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. S8vyo, 
Paper, 40 cents. mae 

Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. Svo, 


Paper, 75 cents. a 
GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
IN FERRERS. 


per, 50 cents 


y Susan Morey. Svo, Pa 





Mrs. EILOART'S The I 


50 cents. 


ove that Lived. Svo, Paper, 


FARJEON'S Jessie Trim. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE TREASURE HUNTERS. ty Georce Man- 
VILLE FENN. 5vO, Paper, 40 cents. 

JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. By Miss 


Dora Havers. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. 
Jew.” 


By the Author of 


* Joseph the 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON’S The King of No-Land. 


Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


I)lustratic 


ns. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, (LIpRARY Epition.) 
Iki 















FOR ALL SEW- 
ING-MACHINES 
can be obtained 
at about one-half feel that we should be un- 
the usual rates by faithful to the office of a 
ordering direct. Singer's, 40 cents per doz.; Wheeler public journalifwe should | 
& Wilson, 60 cents; ‘Howe’ 3, 50 cents; Grover & Ba- fail to acquaint our nu- 
ker, 50 cents; and others in proportion. Enclose the merous readers with the | 
amount, and Needles will be returned by first mail. fact that the New Elas- | 
Address FIANCE NEEDLE CO., tic Truss retains the rupture absolutely at all times | 
658 Broadway, New York. and under all circnmstances, without any exception | 
——— whatever, in any case. It is worn with perfect com- | 
fort night and day, and should not be taken off at all | 
for the short time re quixite to effect a perfect and per- | 
manent cure. Sold at a moderate price. Sent by mail 
to all parts of the country, and fitte 2d free of charge, by 
the ELASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, No. 683 Broad- | 
way, corner of Amity Street, New York € ity, who fur- | 
nish ful ] dese riptive circulars. 








Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 
to applicant. 


D% PLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommenaed by the medical pro- 














| 

| 

Wi B SUOONER; Boston; Mame, | S0O%_PRncipel covet 86 Drondnay, New Tore. 

DOLL AR FOR DOLLAR. 8) = S)( ) per day at home. Terms free. tong 

A new monthly, the “WINDOW AND FLOWER oad Geo, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. | 

GARDENER:” a neat fol io of sixteen pages, devoted } 

to the culture of flowers. (Gr #1 15 per year, with a | T a wee k and expenses to all. Articles 
premium of $1 worth of plants, at Catalogue rates. | O new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 

Sent by mail postpaid. The paper contains Catalog ae | M. Linincoton & Bro., N. Y. or Chic ago. | 

and Price-List of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for 1s7 | | 
with instruction how to make the ‘Calla” IP st: PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 


SIO 2 


Terms free. 


freely all winter. Address ELVERSON & WAKE- | 
FIELD, successors to Catiis & Enverson, Hillsice 
Green Houses, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Penn. | 


sold $133 of your il 5 days.” 
J. H. Bl FFOR bs SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Ma uss, | 





Harp Iilustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Novels, With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 
Antonina.—Armadale.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek. — 
Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 
Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 


—The Woman in White.—After Dark, 
ries.—Queen of Hearts.—M, 


and Other Sto- 
Miscellanies. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 





Cheap. svo. With Originai and Characteristic L- 
Justrations by American and British Artists, 
Oliver Twist. Cloth, $1 60.— 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
t. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 





Martin Ch Cloth, $1 50.— 








The Old Curiosity y See Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Ce yperfield. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50, Dombey i un ‘ son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
—Little Dor Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 
-Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation. 

Ce Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works bi prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on rece ipt a of the ep ice, 


mail, postare 


Oe Harven’s Cararocue mailed free 
Ten Cents. 


on receipt of 
& BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squake, N. Y, 


HARPER 








PARURE OF DIAMONDS PRESENTED BY THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT TO MRS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















THOMAS W. FITCH.--[Srz Pace 154.] 





, wep ’ 
FACETLE. 

Sap the plaintiff in a divorce case: “I don’t want 
to say any thing agin the woman, judge; but I wish 
you could live with her a little while; you'd think I 
had told the truth.” The judge was willing to take 
his word for it. = . 

SALINE. 

A man living in the country, far from any physician, 
was taken suddenly ill. His family, in great alarm, 
not knowing what else to do. sent tor a neighbor who 
had a reputation for docturing cows, 

“Cant you give father something to help him?” 
asked one of the sons. ; ; 

“Wa'al, I don't know nothin’ about doctorin’ peo- 

ie.” 

“You know more than we do, for you can doctor 
cows. Now what do you give them when they're 


You might try that on him. 
“How much shall we give him 2?” inquired the son. 
“War'al, I give cows jest a pound. Tsuppose a man 
is a quarter as big as a cow—give him a quarter of a 
pound!” ot 
A VERY UNSATISFAOTO 
of fame. 


ry Sort or Breav—The roll 
aimee 


A fashionable young spendthritt went abroad to 
avoid too pressing calls from his creditors, and hap- 
yvened to be in a certain Continental city on New- 
pee Day. As he had mixed in the society of the 
place, and was tolerably well known, the cure wrote 
to him to notify that an appeal was being made _on 
behalf of the poor. To this notification young Mr. 
Needy returned a prompt reply to this effect: 

“Dear Str,—I am delighted to hear of your praisc- 
worthy efforts on behalf of the poor in this city, and 
hope that the fact of my being It not ex 
clude me from a share ip your bounty. Thanking you 
in advance for your good intentions, believe me,” et 
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> PostrioN oF A FRIEND WHO 


ws 


ree) Mii f 


“i ~ .. 
SHINE! 
S tUNi 


WA TUNATE ENOUGH TO APPEAR IN 
Pair ¢ 


9F UNPOLISHED Boots. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR NAVAL 
CADETS. 


Q. What should be done with a ship's centre of 
gravity ? 

A, Coil it like an ordinary rope and stow it away in 
the hold. (See Reed, C.B., M.P.) 

Q. Where is the best position for the compass ? 

A. Near the heaviest anchor. (See Farraday.) 

Q. How do you ascertain the number of knots run 
over the ‘*measured mile 2?” 

A. Tie as many knots as you can in a tape y: 
measure, and multiply by 1760. (See Cocker and 
lenso. 

@. When the captain makes it ‘eight bells,” what is 
the proper course to take ? 

A. Ring a triple bob major. 
) 

e the proper and most improving ac- 
quaintances for the cad who disgraces the name of 
cadet ? 

A, The gunner’s daughter and the boatswain’s cat. 
(See Captain Marryat, patssdin, 
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REALLY VERY AWKWARD, INDEED! 
Dentist. * Come, my little dear, and sit on my knee.” 
Littiy Dean. * No, I sha‘n’t, unless mamma dvcs 
too!” 


Snare Practicr—Grinding razors. 


— —_—.——_—_—_ : 
What should be the length of a lady's dress ?—Why, 
just above two feet, to be sure. 


EAL RE 
THE FACE OF NATURE. 

As maidens who have passed their prime, 
As beauties who have seen their day, 

To cover up the tracks of time 
And hide the russet of decay, 

Puif powder o'er their faded roses, 

Those tawny traces time discluses, 

So, in the waning of the vear, 

When, ribbed and wrinkled, brown and bare, 

Our Mother Earth feels age draw near, 

She makes her face with snow-flakes fair. 








OVERWORKED. 

Covsty Kater. “Are you coming to skate with us 
to-morrow, Fred 2” 

Frep. “ Well, I don’t know. Awfully busy just 
now. Have to be at the office about one, then there's 
luncheon at two, and don’t get away till past three.” 

c<nstaneneiallitadaniacs 


The following incident is said to have occurred in a 
restaurant: A man recently entered the place and or- 
dered a very elaborate dinner. He lingered long at 
the table, and finally wound up with a bottle of wine. 
Then, lighting a cigar he had ordered, he leisurely 
sauntered up to the counter and said to the proprietor, 

“Very fine dinner, landlord. Just charge it tome; I 
haven't got a son.” 

“But I don't know you,” said the proprietor, in- 
dignantly. 

“Of course you don't. If you had, you wouldn't 
have let me had the dinner.” 

“ Pay me for the dinner, I say!" 

** And I say I can't.” 

“Tl see about that,” said the proprietor, who 
snatched a pistol ont of a drawer, leaped over the 
counter, and collared the man, exclaiming, as he 
took aim at his head, ‘‘now see if you'll get away 
with that dinner without paying for it, you scoundrel !" 

“What is that you hold in your hand 2?” said the im- 
pecunious customer, drawing back. 

* That, Sir, is a pistol, Sir.” 

“Oh, that’s a pistol, is it? I don't care a fig fora 
pistol: I thought it was a stomach-pump.” 
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Tur Heieut or Discomrort—To make a Call this 
weather, and to meet with a freezing reception. 
CREE: SEER EE 


AN awkwarp Swatiow.—In a hospital in Mont- 
pellier, France, is a patient who has just swallowed a 
thermometer, left on his table, while suifering from 
temporary delirium. They have a great deal of trouble 
with him now. When he drinks hot coffee, that ther- 
mometer flies up against the roof of his mouth hard 
enough to lift his hat off, and when he eats ice-cream, 


it gets down in his boots and worries his corns. 
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THE FACE OF NATURE 
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